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St. Pancras. ‘THE STEEL VAULT AS VIEWED BY CONTEMPORARY VICTORIANS 


‘The Gothic form has nothing in common with the petty scale of the 
hotel architecture or the infilling at the sides. The steel trusses are 
entirely structural. The success of this gigantic roof is due to the curva- 
ture of the trusses contrasted with the longitudinal members as well as the 
contrast afforded by the framed screen of steel and glass at either end ”’ 

A. E. R. 
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Mr. FRANK LitoypD WRIGHT 

Last Tuesday Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright attracted one 
of the biggest audiences that there has ever been in 
the Institute Meeting Room to hear the first of his 
lectures in the Sir George Watson Chair of the Sulgrave 
Manor Board. It was an occasion which must have 
satisfied in every way the keenest hopes of the hundreds 
of architects here who have looked forward to these 
lectures. We have all known of Mr. Wright’s work 
and there can be few architects in England of those 
who ever look beyond the end of their noses who do 
not know something at least about what he is after— 
but ‘‘ knowing about ”’ is a vastly different affair from the 
revivifying effect of personal contact which Mr. Lloyd 
Wright’s presence here makes possible—a large part 
of the audience consciously or unconsciously were in 
search of leadership and there can be few who did not 
feel the stimulating influence of Mr. Lloyd Wright’s 
“new Declaration of Independence ”’ as he called his 
message ; a liberation from the classic tradition and a 
return to the fundamental sense of architecture as 
organic, living and indigenous—grand words which 
Mr. Wright did not leave vague and undefined. ‘There 
are probably not more than two or three architects 
in the world who could fill the Henry Jarvis Room 
and the Foyer for a general talk on their architectural 





them and we must, as architects, be grateful to the 
trustees of the Sulgrave Manor Board for having had 
the imagination to choose him as the holder of their 
George Watson Chair for 1939; for their courage, 
even, in breaking away from the more normal academic 
fields from which their lecturers in previous years have 
been chosen to a man whose works, though great in 
number and quality, are in palpable conflict with the 
normal trends that most usually are noticed in 
institutional lectures. 

London is not leaving Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright, or 
Mrs. Wright, who is here with him, much time to 
themselves. On Monday, 1 May, there was a big 
Architecture Club dinner, when ‘Mr. Wright spoke and 
showed his amazing colour-film of life at Taliesin and 
of his recent buildings, and Mr. Summerson, Mr. E. J. 








faiths and works. Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright is one of 


Journal 


Carter, Mr. Gloag and Mr. Holland-Martin, President 
of the Club, all in their various ways, spoke about Mr. 
Wright’s work and influence ; on 3 May an exhibition 
of photographs of his buildings was opened at the 
Building Centre, on 5 May he joined in a debate at the 
English-speaking Union on the motion that London’s 
architecture is more in danger from builders than 
bombers, on one day he was broadcasting, on another 
he is to be televised, he dined at the A.A. on 2 May 
last, with the Goldsmiths’ Company on 3 May and 
with the R.I.B.A. on 8 May, and on 12 May he will be 
entertained by the MARS group. A full programme, 
which we hope will not exhaust Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
and will leave them time or give them occasion to 
penetrate the unrevealing wall of adulation to the 
qualities of us and our architecture. Probably what 
he thinks of us is much more important than what we 
think of him. 


ARP. 


This number of the JouRNAL contains the first of a 
series of articles on Structural A.R.P., produced by the 
A.R.P. Committee of the R.I.B.A. Although numerous 
requests for information have been received from 
members, the article on ‘‘ Structural A.R.P. Measures 
in Existing Buildings ”’ is in one sense premature, in that 
the Civil Defence Bill has not yet passed into law. Sir 
John Anderson has, however, urged building owners to 
proceed at once with the carrying out of those provisions 
of the Bill, and of the Building Code attached to it, 
which affect them. 

The measures outlined in these documents are only 
a first step in the Government’s programme for the 
provision of shelters. ‘The aim is clearly to establish a 
substantial measure of protection for a majority of the 
inhabitants of vulnerable areas in as short a time as 
possible. Any architect who studies the terms of the 
Bill and the Code will realise that there is bound to 
be a certain amount of difficulty and dislocation in 
carrying them out. The urgency of the problem, 
amounting almost to that of a state of war, does not, 
however, admit of the leisured or more ordered procedure 
of normal times. For the same reason the A.R.P. 








Committee cannot guarantee that its recommendations 
are final or complete in all details ; they relate to the 
Bill and the Provisional Code as these documents stand 
at present. 

The A.R.P. Department of the Home Office has now 
published, or is about to publish, the technical data 
for which the R.I.B.A. has asked, through its repre- 
sentatives on the Home Office Structural Precautions 
Committee, during more than two years. It is only 
fair to state, however, that a good deal of this is the 
result of recently concluded research that has taken 
a long time. ‘There is perhaps some consolation in the 
fact that the proceedings of the R.I.B.A. Conference 
of last June forecast with no little accuracy technical 
A.R.P. requirements which are now to be given the 
force of law. Architects at least have,not been back- 
ward in contributing their share to the solution of this 
national problem. 


THe A.B.S. ANNUAL MEETING 


The A.B.S. annual general meeting took place at the 
R.I.B.A. on Monday, 1 May, when Mr..H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendel presented the Society’s annual report. Un- 
fortunately the pressure on our space, due in part to the 
urgent need to publish a section on A.R.P., makes it 
impossible for us to publish the report or Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s address in full—but here are a few figures 
which should speak for themselves. In 1936 the 
Society’s income was £3,800 and its outgoings £3,600 ; 
in 1937 income was £3,800 and outgoings £4,300. 
Last year, 1938, after receiving an income of £4,800, 
the Society is left with a debt of £150. Had it not been 
for the special appeal, the tombola and the dance the 
deficit would have been about £1,000. The report 
expresses the Society’s gratitude to its many (but all 
too few) benefactors and particularly to Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery [Hon. A.], whose continuous 
generosity has this year, as in many previous years, 
been an outstanding feature of the balance sheet. 
Mr. Montgomery has been co-opted as a vice-president 
of the Society. The general appeal made last autumn 
brought in £440, of which £240 is in new annual 
subscriptions and is, we hope, a permanent addition 
to the Society’s income. The Birmingham and Five 
Counties A.A. appeal brought in £94, of which £48 is 
in new subscriptions. In presenting the report Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel, who has been elected to continue 
as a vice-president after his term of office as president, 
suggested that one of the Society’s chief tasks was to 
bring its work to the attention of those who at present 
inadvertently or on purpose disregarded its appeals. 
The personal approach, he thought, produced the best 
results ; “‘ everybody should consider himself his 


brother’s keeper in this respect.” The present state of 


uncertainty and the prospect of its continuance was 
certain to bring more appeals to the Society; more, 
therefore, than ever before must be done to enlist help. 
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A New P tay By Mr. BAGENAL 

On Saturday, 20 May, and Monday, 22 May, at 
8.15, the R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society will present a new 
play by Mr. Hope Bagenal, ‘‘ The Three Architects.” 
Tickets are now available at 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. reserved, 
and 1s. 6d. unreserved ; they can be had from the 
R.1.B.A., or from Miss Caldicott at the A.A., 34 Bedford 
Square. Mr. Bagenal’s play is a study of the oppositions 
in modes, morals and architecture of three London 
architects : (1) a grand old man, R.A. and all that ; 
(2) a successful, hard-headed, middle-aged practitioner ; 
and (3) a young, modern-minded refugee, who, instigated 
by (1), marries the daughter of (2). The play has been 
professionally produced by Mr. Nicholas Crocker. 


THE RoAp EXHIBITION 

Since leaving London the Road Architecture Exhibi- 
tion has been at Sheffield, where, on the evidence of 
the local Press and a good deal of hearsay, it has been 
enthusiastically received. While the exhibition was in 
London there were three special lectures, given by 
Col. D. C. McLagan, secretary of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, Mr. Malcolm Brereton, 
secretary of the British Road Federation, and by Col. 
Mervyn O’Gorman, whose paper on a Square Deal 
for London ‘Traffic was published in the JouRNAL 
on 3 April. We had hoped that it might be possible 
to publish the other papers too, both given by great 
experts who, by contributing papers, were generously 
giving both their time and patronage to our exhibition, 
but the time of year has proved a bad one from the 
JOURNAL’s point of view, since the unavoidable necessity 
of publishing the annual report in the last number 
and the equally urgent demands of A.R.P. in this 
have made it necessary for us to postpone or exclude 
altogether several articles which otherwise would have 
found a place. We have copies at the Institute of Col. 
McLagan’s paper on Roads and the Nation and Mr. 
Brereton’s paper on Road Problems of To-day, which 
can be sent to any members who are interested. 


THE Rosert HOwpDEN PRIZE FOR SouTH AFRICAN 
ARCHITECTS 

The services to architecture in South Africa of Mr. 
Robert Howden have been commemorated by the 
establishment of a Robert Howden Prize for individual 
research into architectural problems met with in South 
Africa. The prize fund has been established by South 
African architects and quantity surveyors, on whose 
behalf a jury of five will award the prize of £50 and a 
medal incorporating a portrait of Mr. Howden to the 
author of a thesis on “ the development of domestic 
architecture with a view to establishing a national 
domestic architecture for South Africa, bearing in mind 
the geographical and climatic positions of the three main 
areas, the Cape Province, Natal and the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State. 
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St. Pancras Station and Hotel, 1868—1873 
Contemporary illustration showing the relative scale of the vault and hotel. The end screen is omitted. Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s derivations of minor masses are illuminating, particularly the arched gateway to the Departure platforms on 
the right. This diagram shows how completely the architect masked the important steel structure designed by the 
engineer who was there before him 


RAILWAY STATIONS 


By PROFESSOR A. E. RICHARDSON, A.R.A., F.S.A. [F.) 


Reap Berore THE Roya InstiruTe oF British ARcHITECTs ON MonpbaAy, 24 APRIL 
Mr. H. S. GoopuHart-RENDEL [F.], PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


The subject of my paper coincides very remark- matter presents itself in a form which is mainly 
ably with the development of architecture and retrospective, for with the exception of certain new 
engineering during the past hundred years. It terminal stations on the Continent and in America, 
would in point of fact be difficult to selectany most countries have been content with existing 
other form of building enterprise in which the two _ buildings. As a collector, I possess amongst other 
branches of professional practice were more closely things, a sedan chair, a stage coach, the earliest 
allied. And moreover, what is more remarkable ** drachne,” and a number of miniature carts and 
still, throughout the century there has been very wagons. In the course of my travels I have learned 
little departure from established principles. The | much concerning railways. Locomotion in any 
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form has a fascination for us all, and when we 
consider the transition from coaching to steam, 
particularly the changes which then took place, we 
must admit the extraordinary skill of the Victorian 
architects and engineers in meeting the new con- 
ditions. 

You will appreciate the difficulty of doing justice 
to every branch of the subject. It would be 
burking the issue to ignore the historical aspect and 
to deal solely with more recent examples of railway 
station design. It would be equally tiresome to 
pour out statistics, or to encroach on the province 
of those who have made railway economics their 
especial science. My paper, therefore, must be 
partly historical, partly analytical,.and unbiased 
from the standpoint of design. I ask your indul- 
gence, therefore, for the survey I am about to give. 

You will recall that English architects and en- 
gineers were the pioneers of railway architecture 
in the early nineteenth century. What finer 
testimony to their genius can be found than the 
structural excellence of their conjoint labours : the 
roads, the viaducts, embankments, cuttings and 
tunnels. You must remember too that it is not the 
fault of architects of to-day that they have not been 
more generally consulted for rebuilding obsolete 
stations. In the case of bridges there has been an 
improvement due to the intervention of the Ministry 
of Transport and the Royal Fine Arts Commission. 

The design of the railway station begins with the 
road carriage, that is to say, the form of carriage 
evolved when the railway first came into being. 
The early railway carriage reproduced the lines of 
the body of the stage coach. A number of stage- 
coaches linked together made up the early four- 
compartment railway carriage. Nearly all the 
terminology of railway travel, namely coaching 
traffic, booking office, guard, driver, tolls, etc., etc., 
derives from coaching traditions. The gauge of 
track, four feet eight and a half inches wide, is also 
related to wheel widths of earlier times. 

The formation of a new type of trunk thorough- 
fare augmented rather than destroyed horse-drawn 
traffic in cities and country districts. With the 
development of the railways came the founding 
of the great omnibus companies of London and 
Paris. I mention this to show that although road 
competition with the railway was at first imprac- 
ticable the development of the light horse-drawn 
road vehicle was continued and led eventually to the 
invention of the motor car. To-day, one hundred 
years after the establishment of the London and 
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Birmingham Railway, the road is once again the 
most serious rival to the railway. The pioneers 
of steam traction, Trevithick, Stephenson and 
Brunel, envisioned an England netted with railways 
linking the industrial districts to the Metropolis 
and to the seaports. Their successors, looking 
further afield, projected iron roads from the Andes 
to Kamschatka. The average middle-class Vic- 
torian taking a more domestic view regarded 
railway travel as a means of escape from the cities 
to the countryside. The industrial classes were not 
slow to take advantage of the parliamentary fares 
which enabled them to obtain employment where 
they liked. In view of the general prosperity of the 
country from 1839 to 1900, the railways accom- 
plished an interweaving process between London 
and the provinces. The development of Under- 
ground traction in the Metropolis in the ’sixties 
was the next move, and this had the effect, accentu- 
ated during the past twenty years, of creating a 
vast dormitory area in the Home Counties, and 
what is true of London applies almost equally to 
the abnormal growth of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Birmingham. It was realised at the 
close of the Victorian period that the railway 
terminal on one level was inadequate to the con- 
ditions of both long distance and suburban traffic. 
It was also found that the limit of travel which 
the average person could endure in his daily journey 
to London was fifty miles each way. 

To-day the problem of terminal design is less 
complicated. There is no longer the need for 
gigantic hotels to mask the station roofs, and it 
appears unwise to erect vast office buildings for 
clerical workers to ensure importance to a facade. 
A return to simplicity of station design is fore- 
shadowed. 

At the zenith of the coaching era, the coaching 
inns were near the heart of the Metropolis. The 
North-bound coaches started from the Bull and 
Mouth in Aldersgate Street, the Western coaches 
from the Golden Cross in the Strand, and the 
White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly. The inn yards 
of Southwark, St. Johns Street, Clerkenwell, White- 
chapel, Oxford Street and Holborn received and 
sent forth a mass of well-advertised stage-coaches. 
Carriers’ carts and stage wagons descended on 
London in their thousands. The rebuilding of the 
General Post Office in St. Martin’s le Grand concen- 
trated the departure and arrival of mail coaches in 
a way hitherto unknown. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to account for the location of the earliest 
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North-Western terminal at Euston, of the Great 
Western at Paddington, of the Great Eastern at 
Shoreditch, the London and Brighton at London, 
and South Western at Nine Elms. In the ’fifties, 
when the Great Northern came into London, 
King’s Cross was the site chosen, and this enterprise 
was followed eighteen years later by the Midland 
coming to St. Pancras. Charing Cross, Cannon 
Street ; Victoria of the ’sixties, and Marylebone 
of the ’nineties, were the late-comers. 

The exigencies of Victorian London thus created 
a ring of terminal stations suited to the require- 
ments of the centre of the Metropolis and the inner 
suburbs. It was not long before London proceeded 
to go out of town with a vengeance. You can trace 
the Victorian villa in all directions in proximity to 
the railway thirty miles from town. The Under- 
ground, which came into being in the ’sixties, was 
part of a well considered scheme to link the main 
line termini. The development of the District 
Railway, north-westerly, to Buckinghamshire and 
westerly to Richmond, marks yet another stage in 
the process. At the close of the nineteenth century 
steam power for railways had more than fulfilled 
the purpose of the early projectors. The trunk 
and suburban lines were working at full capacity, 
new districts were opened up for building develop- 
ment and London spread outwards, to Southend 
in one direction and towards Reading in another. 

Electric traction and deep workings were now 
schemed for the outer suburbs with results which 
are well known. Once the Northern heights were 
pierced, fifty miles of meadows were threatened. 

During the past twenty years the petrol engine 
has completely revolutionised travel both for long 
and short journeys and London now extends into 
localities which as residential areas are debatable. 
I have indulged in this preamble for the particular 
reason that I imagine the whole conception of 
station construction to be in urgent need of revision. 
To my way of thinking the Metropolitan terminal is 
in the obsolescent stage. Shall I offend if I suggest 
for the consideration of those in a position to take 
action, that the terminal of the future should be 
ten miles out? ‘This does not imply that we should 


journey by cab or car to the terminal but rather 


that a ceinture railroad serving the terminal 
stations should form part of the scheme. There is 
no reason at all, as my engineering friends say, why 
the existing main line stations should not form part 
of the scheme. No doubt my colleague Professor 
Abercrombie could plan some such system as the 
one I have mentioned in greater detail. 
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In spite of the opposition of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to an iron ceinture, London to-day is 
girdled with railways. There was little or no 
predetermination in the first instance ; the railway 
system came into being almost spontaneously, pro- 
viding its own financial crises and evolving its 
tentacles as seemed best at each successive interval. 

The earliest station in England was nothing more 
than a walled enclosure ; I refer to the “ wharf” at 
Princetown on Dartmoor which received the horse- 
drawn trucks that came on the rails from Plymouth. 
It was also prophetic that Trevithick’s ‘* Catch me 
who can” ran around the circular track in 1803 
on the site of what eventually became Euston. Old 
lithographs show the types of locomotives and 
coaches in use on the Stockton and Darlington and 
the Liverpool and Manchester lines, and these same 
illustrations indicate the design of the stations. 
It was not, however, until the year 1837 that 
London possessed a railway terminal of distin- 
guished appearance. 

Reference to the famous “ Bourne” drawings 
which are preserved at Euston offer proof of the 
regard in which this great undertaking, “ the 
London and Birmingham Line,” was held. Free- 
ling’s Railway Companion, published in the early 
forties, reads : ‘“‘ This is a Roman work, conceived 
in a Roman spirit, and accomplished with Roman 
perseverance and determination.” 

Philip Hardwick, who was commissioned to 
design the station buildings, conceived the layout 
of the terminus on asymmetrical lines, the Pro- 
pyleum, with the attendant lodges, forming a 
monumental frontispiece to the courtyard with 
which it was not en-axe. The station proper, with 
the low iron and glass roofs over the arrival and 
departure platforms, stood to the left. It will be of 
interest to many that these original roofs and 
waiting rooms are still in being. It was in accord- 
ance with the classic Revival that the theme should 
be Greek Doric, and it followed in strict propriety 
that the terminal features at Birmingham should be 
Greek Ionic. Few realise this frontispiece to measure 
300 ft. in length. The columns to the portico are 
higher than those of any other building in London 
and measure 44 ft. 2 inches. The base of each 
column measures 8 ft. 6 inches in diameter. 

The height to the summit of the acroterium is 
72 ft.; there can be no doubt of the fact that the 
architect regarded this design as a monument to 
the enterprise as a whole. Critics in plenty decried 
its value as meaningless. But devised as it was 


originally to harmonise with Busby’s terraces facing 
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The. London & Birmingham Railway, 1836—1837 
Forming the line from Euston to Camden Town. From Bourne’s London & Birmingham Railway 


Euston Road the general effect was superb. In 
1848 to meet increasing traffic the Great Hall was 
built as a double cube. The galleries and the 
internal staircase in the form of a perron of in- 
genious design should be measured by students. 
I especially commend to their attention the 
clerestory lighting, the detail of the railings and the 
design of the clock case. It should be remembered 
that we are dealing with the architecture of almost 
a century ago. ‘To those interested in such things 
this early trunk railway still preserves its classic 
features from London to Holyhead. There are 
slight concessions here and there to Gothic taste, 
and in the case of Bletchley station, 1838, an 
Elizabethan transgression in red brick and stone. 
The tubular bridge across the Menai Straits is a 
remarkable instance of architectural engineering in 
the grand manner, and I could name many other 
stations, bridges, viaducts and tunnel fronts which 
I have sketched long ago. How many students 
give a thought in these days to the “ Pantheon,” 
locomotive shed at Chalk Farm, now a wine store, 
or take the trouble to examine the elegance of the 
straining beams which still span the excavated 
cutting in part from Euston to Camden Town ? 
But such things are merely incidents in the story 
of a railway. The plan of Euston Station as 





originally designed demonstrated three things: (a), 
the need for control of passengers and traffic ;_ (6), 
the necessity for four tracks with separate arrival 
and departure platforms, and (c), the need to pro- 
vide cover over the rails and coaches for the length 
of the platforms. Considering the miniature scale 
of the rolling stock and the experimental nature of 
the railway as a whole the decisions then taken have 
proved themselves to have been well founded. It 
was far more difficult to create a precedent in 
station and platform planning than to improve on 
something which existed already. The fact that 
the vertical gauge of the line for rolling stock was 
determined by the tall funnels of the early locomo- 
tives made possible the development at the close 
of the nineteenth century of Webb’s famous loco- 
motive engines and to-day the proportions of the 
Coronation Scot. I have chosen this roundabout 
method of describing Euston in order to explain 
the relationship that still exists between the seats 
of the compartments of railway carriages and the 
old stage coaches. In other words, the origin of 
railway scale. 

The main factor, therefore, in determining the 
layout of a railway terminus must begin with the 
rolling stock. It is for the traffic manager to deter- 
mine the accommodation and_ these practical 
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requirements which are essential to working. But 
you will concede it to be the architect’s task to 
harmonise the nebulous factors and to evolve a 
scheme which is unified and dramatic. Hardwick 
was endowed with the genius of an artist architect 
who could dramatise his material successfully. At 
Euston he concentrated on the frontispiece, treating 
the station as a subordinate element. Later on I 
shall endeavour to explain how Brunel and _ his 
successors dealt with enlarged problems. By the 
*seventies railway traffic had increased to such an 
extent that the great frontispiece of Euston became 
obscured. Hardwick’s son designed the hotel with 
its cleverly planned dual entry, the new lodges 
were added in the Euston Road, and since 1919 
the modern war memorial has taken the central 
position. But even so the setting has retained 
something of the Olympian mystery with which it 
was endowed by the first architect. Euston to-day 
is a place of labyrinthine corridors and draughty 
corners for those travelling to Watford or Alaska, 
and if you are old enough you will recall the choco- 
late and white coaches, the smart coupés and the 
sleeping cars on the old Glasgow expresses. I 
should like to possess the two oil paintings by Alken 
of London North-Western carriages and engines 
that belong to Lord Greville. 

When Paddington was projected on a site near 
the wharf of the Grand Junction Canal it was 
thought to be sufficiently removed from the growth 
of London. The line was formed a year later than 
the London and Birmingham, but the original 
timber station at Paddington had no pretensions 
to stylistic dignity. From the architectural stand- 
point the triple shed roof of iron and glass designed 
by Isambard Brunel is a free adaptation of the 
design of the nave of the Crystal Palace. Com- 
pleted in 1862 it provided a model for subsequent 
terminal stations in London and elsewhere. The 
dimensions are : length 263 yards, breadth 93 yards, 
height of central span 70 ft. It is significant of 
the affection in which this station is held that 
sympathetic additions to the original design have 
been made in modern times. 

Here we encounter the first of the Victorian 
railway stations to be built, complete with hotel, 
on the gigantic principle. It is not surprising to 
learn that Philip Hardwick was called upon to 
scheme the plans and elevations of the hotel. 
Frith’s painting of a scene on the departure platform 
in the ’sixties is too well known to be commented 
upon in detail. The gas lamps are there and so is 
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the Lord of the Isles with steam up ready for the 
run to Bristol. 

The broad gauge which allowed extra width for 
the carriages and greater security at high speeds 
was Brunel’s contribution to railway science. But 
it had its drawbacks and made interchange of rolling 
stock impracticable. Small wonder that the whole 
system was transformed to standard gauge in the 
‘nineties. But the generous scale given to the per- 
manent way found similar expression in the design 
of the viaducts, and as for the tunnel fronts, who 
has not paused in the road to admire the classic 
front of the tunnel at Box. 

Paddington is a two-part design, namely, the 
train shed and the hotel. The construction of the 
former, with its cast iron columns, embellished with 
Moorish detail, and the trellised vallance at the 
west end is as deserving of a place in the annals 
of the iron order as prominent as Joseph Paxton’s 
masterpiece. The Victorian engineer was not only 
consistent in his schemes but he understood how to 
make things last. This is one of the finest of the 
crinoline roofs and deserves preservation within a 
glass shade. Whatever happens to the station, 
Frith’s painting ensures its fame, and posterity will 
delight in the waxen figures and toy-like train. 
What a theme this station provided for the picture 
book of the Victorian child, and even modern 
children tolerate it with mild respect. 

The hotel, a Victorian palace fondly supposed to 
be in the Louis Quatorze manner, is chiefly remark- 
able for the excellence of the sculpture. I have 
seen nothing finer than the four colossal terms by 
Thomas which formerly supported the central 
balcony. Hardwick was certainly a versatile designer, 
Greek Doric at Euston, Tudor at Lincoln’s Inn, 
French Renaissance at Paddington and Elizabethan 
elsewhere. It becomes clear that the railway com- 
panies in Victorian days were governed by directors 
who wished to endow the country with the best that 
could be obtained in the way of architecture. Lapses 
into semi-Italian at Chester, Cambridge, Hudders- 
field and Manchester accord with the dictates of 
contemporary fashion. 

Stations like other public works had to be made 
respectable externally, so the club or the hotel motif 
was employed to screen the nasty smoky locomotive 
engines within. For fifty years engineering and 
architecture were in the conspiracy for the manu- 
facture of glass shades. We have not yet arrived 
at a full realisation of the prettiness of this period, 
neither do we appreciate its picturesque qualities. 
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When King’s Cross was built in 1854, forty-five 
acres of land were allocated for the purpose of the 
station, the hotel, and the approaches. The station 
was designed by Lewis and Joseph Cubitt. It 
consists of two main barrel sheds each of 105 feet 
span. The duality of the arched elevation is re- 
trieved by the central clock tower 120 feet high. 
Each train shed is 800 feet long. There can be no 
doubt of the fact that this is the finest railway station 
in London. The scale is satisfactory, the material 
honest stock brick, the hotel is decently out of the 
way and the lateral arcaded screen well on the 
York Road side is a model for all students of elemen- 
tary building construction. As originally designed 
the curvilinear roofs were formed .of laminated 
timber ribs on the Philibert de Orme model, each 
20 feet apart. The ribs themselves were made up 
of planks one and a half inches in thickness screwed 
to each other. The scale of the structure no less 
than the audacity of the construction leaves no 
doubt in my mind as to its merits.as a first-rate 
building. It would look positively marvellous if it 
were to be whitewashed, and if we could ask the 
railway company for a square deal we might be 
rewarded by having the frontage cleared of those 
nondescript sheds which for the last fifty years have 
disgraced the station. I rather admire the plaintive 
look of the clock tower, it is so Scotch, and so well 
bonneted. And if you are railway minded and 
follow this line to the North you will be struck with 
the character of its older stations, particularly 
Dobson’s_ elevations at Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
and the curve at York. The hotel in the 
latter city is very comfortable but nondescript in 
appearance. 

I do not wonder that Robert Louis Stevenson 
showed affection for the green-painted locomotives 
and the varnished woodwork of the sleeping coaches. 
This station should certainly be scheduled by the 
National Trust until times arrive for better appre- 
ciation of its design. 

The middle period of the nineteenth century with 
its mania for railway speculation provided many 
opportunities for architects, and it is not surprising 
to find that the services of Sir William Tite were 
requisitioned. As a young man in 1832 he designed 
the Golden Cross Inn, West Strand, as a coaching 
house, seventeen years later he was engaged to 
scheme the Vauxhall terminus of the South Western 
Railway, designing stations at Chiswick and the 
curious mock Gothic station at Windsor for Queen 
Victoria. In 1853 he was called upon to construct 
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old Waterloo Station and also another at South- 
ampton. But the building for which he received 
most praise was the terminus at Blackwall for the 
London and Blackwall Railway. 

Tite was now fairly established as a railway archi- 
tect, his work took him to Carlisle, to Edinburgh 
and other parts of Scotland. So great was his fame 
that he was engaged to design and build stations in 
France between Havre and Paris, and yet he found 
time to advise railway companies on the valuation 
and purchase of land. You will recognise some of 
Tite’s stations on the line between Yeovil and 
Exeter, just as it is possible to pick out Brunel’s 
distinctive wooden stations in Devon and Cornwall. 
But this is digressing from the main subject and 
must only be allowed as an interlude. So far we 
have met with the names of Hardwick, Brunel, the 
Cubitts and Tite. There were many others, in- 
cluding Mulvany, Mocatta and Sancton Wood, who 
specialised in railway architecture. 

St. Pancras le vault, or St. Pancras le Gasometer, 
might be chosen as the name for Barlow’s master- 
piece which is so completely masked by the guardian 
hotel. London Midland and Sir Gilbert Scottish 
it should be called. The fact that the cellerage 
between the rails was once used for ale traffic gave rise 
to the theory that the whole structure rested upon a 
substratum of beer. This magnificent vault of steel 
and glass is 700 feet in length, 240 feet wide and 
100 feet high. The span of the roof covers four 
platforms, eleven lines of rails and a cab stand 
25 feet wide. The roof contains two and a half 
acres of glass. The Gothic formation of the roof 
much intrigued Sir Gilbert Scott, who was pleased 
to find something suitable to receive his manu- 
factured frontispiece. When the architect arrived 
Barlow’s work was ready for masking, and as the 
** Tourists’ Guide ” of 1870 states of the mask, “‘it 
stands without a rival in the hotel line for palatial 
beauty, comfort and convenience.” The style is 
‘““Gothic agglomerate,’ composed of Lombardic 
Venetian, Street’s, Spanish and North Italian, 
Milanese terra-cotta, fragments from Salisbury, 
Lincoln, Westminster and King’s Gothic study book, 
sprinkled with Ruskin’s aphoristic sauce. You will 
recognise gleanings from the cathedrals of Laon and 
Chartres, and you will account for your feelings of 
repressive awe by recalling that Lord Palmerston 
rejected this identical conception when it was pre- 
sented in its first state as a design for the Foreign 
Office. Yet viewed in all the glory of the Euston 
Road it has a strange attraction, its Hartz mountain 
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a 


King’s Cross. 


This station is bold and uncompromising in statement. The structure of the dual 

sheds over the platforms and the tracks is demonstrated in the gabled ends. The 

From the standpoint of design this frontis- 

piece defies criticism ; the simplicity of the conception, manifest at a glance, is the 
outcome of correct dramatisation 


clock tower acts as an unifying feature. 


top scenery and pinnacled summits point the moral 
of an active and prosperous career. 

You will return with delight to a study of the 
plan, the ramped approaches and the lateral walls 
with relief. How fine St. Pancras le Vault would 
look if Lord Stamp would consent to the removal 
of the expensive Gothic hotel, now almost derelict. 
In the space of thirty years, the short period that 
separates Euston from St. Pancras, the design of 
railway stations had developed in strange directions. 
We have encountered the change from the low 
shed to the glass shade, we have been introduced to 
the hotel mask, the next addition is the gigantic 
grandfather clock, for our Victorian forbears were 
nothing if not domesticated ; yes, St. Pancras in 
company with the Houses of Parliament has its 
grandfather. From London to Bedford the stations 
are on the Gothic model and from thence to Derby 
and Manchester they change to Classic for why ? ; 
the old Midland line belongs to the period of the 
‘forties and the extension to London coincides with 
the last phase of the Gothic Revival. 

It may appear curious that the old architects and 
engineers thought fit to build their terminal stations 
of timber. Such was the case when the original 
station of the Eastern Counties was built at Shore- 
ditch. Another instance of this predilection for 
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From an illustration of the period. Desi, 
and Lewis Cubitt, 1853—4 
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vegetable construction was the wooden shed at 
Nine Elms which for a time served as the London 
Terminus of the South Western Railway. Eventually 
this was replaced by Waterloo, with its drab brick- 
work of 1853. The new Waterloo which inherits 
the awkward placing of the old station has the 
distinction of a fine steel and glass roof of moderate 
height. It is one of the best lit of the more recent 
stations and certainly the best planned. 

Cannon Street and Charing Cross stations are so 
masked by their respective hotels that it is difficult to 
recognise their purpose from the street. Victoria, 
with the exception of the screen wall on the Pimlico 
side, is nondescript. ‘The adjacent Grosvenor Hotel, 
which shows distant affinity to the Langham, stands 
discreetly at one side. Marylebone appears as an 
interloper, and Baker Street staggers under a load 
of rusticated fenestration. On a rough computation 
there are over three hundred and fifty railway 
stations within the Metropolitan area. Actually 
there are sixteen which can be classed as termini. 
In my survey I must include the Gothic externals 
of Liverpool Street, the spiky roofs of Broad Street, 
and the cavernous vault of Fenchurch. It is a 
depressing thought to recall the external appearance 
of public places which neither amuse nor impress. 
They rank as mere exits and entrances to most 
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people, but to students of architecture they are 
tiresome to the extreme. The survey could be 
extended but for the melancholy aspect of the 
majority of the examples. But I would exempt 
such works as Dobson’s Central at Newcastle or 
the Italianate arcade at Cambridge by Sancton 
Wood. 

In Eire, railway architecture of the ’fifties of the 
last century rose to great heights. There is the 
splendid Terminus at Broad Stone, Dublin, which 
Mulvany designed in 1854. A few years later 
Sancton Wood designed the Kingsbridge station and 
built it in granite. Harcourt Street is in the form 
of an Italian loggeta, and Amiens Street is also 
Italian. At Galway you will encounter the great 
hotel which masks the station; this also is by 
Mulvany, and it would be another injustice to Eire 
not to mention Mulvany’s station buildings and 
architectural embellishments on the line from Dublin 
to Dalkey. 

When all that is derogatory to Victorian ideals 
has been said we must not be too critical of the 
shortcomings of British railway stations. This 
country was foremost in the development of steam 
transport, and the stations were built to last. 
Permanence is the truest sign of greatness. It 
was the soundness of the road and the perfection 
of the locomotives that took precedence in all 


improvements. Hence the makeshift character of 
the additions and the alterations to the older 
buildings. 


The Continental Railway Stations 

The difference between English and Continental 
stations of a century ago can be compared to 
English Coaching and the French Diligence system : 
the one for light, fast, travelling and the other 
catering for immense distances and slower speeds. 
This analogy is interesting, for something of the 
past still lingers in both countries and is reflected 
in the railways. After the Napoleonic Wars, when 
the Continent was settling down, France was the 
foremost to recover. It was realised that all Europe 
would be open to new conditions of travel by river 
and by road and after 1840 by railway. Two “ictors 
had to be met, first the cosmopolitan nature of the 
passenger traffic and second the rapid expansion 
that would follow. 

In France the railway system, dictated by the 
Roman roads and the position of medieval cities 
and towns, was planned to suit the central position 
of Paris and the ports of the Channel and the 
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Mediterranean. French logic foresaw that the 
railways of France would eventually link up all 
Europe. The imagination of French architects 
was roused. In 1844 Hittorf designed the magni- 
ficent Gare du Nord, Paris. It was the period of 
the Neo Grec revival when French taste called for 
a classical frontispiece for all important public works. 
Hittorf collaborated with the engineers and obtained 
the cast iron supports for the iron and glass roof 
from Macfarlane in Glasgow. 

The other contemporary stations of Paris are 
mediocre by comparison, namely, the Gare St. 
Lazare, and the Gare Montparnasse. The Gare de 
Lyon, the terminal of the P.L.M., which Garnier 
designed, is something different. In plan and in 
pictorial treatment it typifies the Beaux Arts 
tradition of the last quarter of the 19th century. 
The terminal on the Quai d’Orsay designed by 
Lalou in 1900 is a graceful design, taking its stand 
with respect for the older buildings along the river- 
side. The Gare Perrache at Lyons is distinguished 
for its ramped approaches. At La Rochelle the 
“Through” terminal has a clock tower sym- 
pathetic in silhouette to the cupola over the ancient 
gateway to the city. The Gare Maritime at Calais, 
with its pavilion roofs and homely clock, hints at 
the distant treasures of France ; architecturally it 
is démodé. 

By the ’sixties French architects had established 
a style for railway stations which provided examples 
for other countries. I would award the palm to 
the French architects for their ability as station 
designers. They appear to have the especial gift of 
encouraging wanderlust in the hearts of travellers. 
Even motorists turn to French railway station res- 
taurants with joy. I am not so sure of the newer 
stations of Northern France which replace those 
destroyed by the Germans. But I commend to 
the notice of all students the designs by M. Prost 
for stations in Morocco. 

There are two modern French stations which are 
prophetic of the trend of ferro-concrete design. 
The first I shall mention is the Gare Maritime, by 
M. Pacon, at le Havre. The roof over the tracks 
is the most striking feature. The crucks are ellip- 
tical and are tied longitudinally by three beams. 
The natural lighting is partly of the clerestory type 
and partly from three continuous flat lights on 
either side of the solid centre. This is an example 
of graceful engineering. Externally, the chief 
feature is the Booking Hall, with giant windows 
deeply recessed. But the clock tower is not so 
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apposite in design or relationship to the main 
building. 

The second example of successful modern design 
is the station at Caen. I mention these two stations 
with respect tempered with gratitude to the archi- 
tects who have remembered their classical training 
and who have adhered to the policy of evolving 
their work intelligently from basic principles. 
These two stations are architectural in every 
sense. 


The German Railway Stations 

The growth of the German system of railways 
followed the French at a slightly later period. The 
opposition of numerous small principalities had to 
be overcome. In 1871 the railway systems became 
identified with the Prussian Empire. At first the 
Bahnhof was designed on the French model. The 
great vaulted roof of steel and glass, inspired by 
French versions of the Crystal Palace, was faced on 
its main front with details reminiscent of old Heidel- 
berg. The German mind hesitated between pom- 
posity and weblike intricacy. For the purpose of 
this lecture I have selected the modern station at 
Stuttgart by Professor Paul Bonatz as being one of 
the best. Although this building continues the 
established traditions of stone masking the steel 
roof within, it is nevertheless a well-ordered building. 
The clock tower, integral with the run of the facades, 
rises directly from the ground line. 


The new station at Helsingfors by Eliel Saarinen 
lacks unity of composition which ingenuity of sur- 
face and play of vertical line does not make good. 
For example, the parts of the building do not join 
well and the silhouette of the clock tower is uncon- 
vincing. Here is evidence of the influence of the 
tradition of the English long-case clock. 


The American Railway Stations 

It is not surprising to find that in the design of 
terminal and other stations the United States of 
America has learned much from similar experiments 
in Europe. From the outset the American pro- 
jectors understood that a terminal station was a 
sort of exchange or link between the shuttle service 
of the trains and the mass of passengers going and 
coming. The theory of a community exchange on 
the great scale suggested the Classic form of Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York. Here the theme is 
frankly that of a Roman bath. There is no denying 
the derivation either from Blouet or Canina and 
there is no gainsaying the monumental effect of 
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Le Havre. New Terminal Station by M. Pacon 


The treatment of the facade is convincing; the great scale 
of the trellised windows and the depth of their setting unifies 
the design both vertically and horizontally. French finesse 
combined with classical references is the keynote of the work 


the facades or the unity of the ensemble. The rail- 
road tracks are below ground, far removed from the 
civic display above. Previous to this adaptation 
of the motifs of the Baths of Caracalla, the chief 
feature of the American terminal station was the 
great curvilinear roof of steel spanning all the tracks 
and the platforms, the model in nearly every 
case being that of Barlow’s steel vault at St. Pancras. 
A few of the older examples can be named. We 
have the roof at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburg and St. Louis, all similar. But searching 
deeper for sources of inspiration we find that in 
every case the planning of the American terminal 
station was due to French influence. 

Although these buildings possessed great dignity 
of mass, they were marred by exaggeration of 
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detail and ornament. In this connection I will call 
to mind the Great Central Terminal, New York, 
designed by Reed and Stern, associated with Warren 
and Wetmore. The plan is remarkable, electric 
trains run below the public hall and offices on 
two subway levels, one for express and the other for 
local traffic. The concourse dominates every 
feature of a plan which measures six hundred and 
eighty-eight feet in length by three hundred feet in 
width. The conception is brilliant, but the detail 
leaves much to be desired. 

The Hudson Terminal in lower New York con- 
sists of two great office buildings occupying two 
squares, the Hudson Tubes being accommodated 
in the lower basement. It was certainly an accom- 
plishment to place several lines in a basement and 
was only possible when electric traction was adopted. 

Philadelphia has two important stations, Broad 
Street and the Philadelphia and’ Reading. In 
both the tracks come in on elevated structures and 
are covered with great sheds. And I will close my 
description of American terminal stations by men- 
tioning the Union at Washington which the famous 
D. H. Burnham designed over forty years ago. In 
this building the concourse is seven hundred and 





Old Colony Station, North Easton, Mass., by H. H. 


Richardson, 1881-2 


Richardson was commissioned to design and build many of the country 
stations for the Boston and Albany. His power of composing masses 


is demonstrated in this country example on the Old Colony Railroad. 
The great arches and the bracketed eaves provide the structural and 
the visual interest 
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sixty feet in length. The station was schemed to 
accommodate the great quadrennial inaugural 
crowds. In Chicago the most modern station is the 
Chicago North-Western. The small country 
stations on the Boston and Albany line designed by 
H. H. Richardson date from 1881-84, and it was 
in the latter year that this architect submitted a 
project for a railroad car for the same company. 

From America we turn to Italy, the fount head of 
architecture in the past. The stations familiar to 
travellers in other days are now in process of 
rebuilding. Facades are no longer conceived in the 
manner of Old Rome or the Renaissance. The 
slightly pompous columnar treatment has _ been 
replaced by plain surfaces and functional statement. 
The new station at Florence is typical of the volte-face 
which has taken place. Direct expression of the 
parts of the plan in terms of elevation is not always 
successful. If you admire a dramatic and unified 
effect for the exterior of a railway station do not 
go to Italy for it. Quite recently I had the oppor- 
tunity of looking through a collection of drawings 
and designs by recent Italian architects. There 
was a pitiful sameness about the work whether 
intended for Ostia, Libya or Addis Ababa. The old 
Italian quality seemed to have vanished into thin 
air; unlike the French, the Italians approach the 
structural aspect of design on two instead of three 
planes. I now gather that five new terminal 
stations are projected for Rome. 

We can suppose that if we were to ask our fellow 
architects when they were happiest they would 
reply, ‘when we are doing work that appeals to 
us.” This is just the difficulty I have experienced 
in collecting material for this paper, there is so 
little to enthuse about; the old work has been 
neglected, the new is cadaverous and _ uncon- 
vincing. The railways have not always acted 
wisely in their building schemes. It will be under- 
stood that I am speaking universally and_ not 
attacking English railways. We are, moreover, once 
again at a transitional stage in our methods of 
locomotion. The romance of travel by rail has 
been superseded by the excitement of rapid transit 
by air, and, paradoxical as it may seem, the despised 
highway has once more come into its own. 

It is a little embarrassing to work up enthusiasm 
for something which is obsolescent. It is on the 
credit side of the railways that they provided cheap 
transit for passengers and goods by canalising 
traffic on certain well-defined routes. The railway 
system in its prosperous years maintained inter- 
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course between cities at high speeds and pre- 
served the intervening country. On_ the 
debit side the railway company neglected the 
comfort of passengers, before and after travelling. 
Nothing has militated more to destroy the con- 
fidence of the public in travel by rail than the 
untidy railway station, unsheltered from icy blasts 
in winter, deprived of clean waiting rooms, denied 
all creature comforts except stale refreshments. 
Confronted with masses of disgusting advertise- 
ments, the passenger weary with waiting at Mugby, 
Buneaten, or some other equally fictitious junction, 
determines to drive his own car. 

Of course, the crack expresses make up for the 
deficiencies ; square meals, soft wheels and cosy 
cots turn night into sunshine. But the ordinary 
man, and there are myriads of these creatures, has 
to brave claustrophobia in crowded non-corridor 
coaches and to risk evils of ’flu half the year. Is 
there worse torture than a night journey on a 
Continental train in a crowded compartment ? 

To-day it is believed that only a complete re- 
organisation of the processes of travel as well as 
improved stations will be acceptable to the public. 
It may be necessary for the railway companies to 
carry lorries, loaded and unloaded, on specially 
designed floats, at rates more economical than road 
travel. In any event before building improvements 
are undertaken the railways must be guaranteed 
of a goodly share of remunerative traffic. In plain 
words a good deal of unwanted road traffic must be 
forced back on the rail. It could be done by 
legislation. 

But once more I have digressed ; the subject is the 
railway station, and as far as this is concerned 
architects are on a sure foundation, for there is a 
difference between mere building and fine archi- 
tecture. The ability to design flexibly in three 
dimensions is the prerogative of the trained architect. 
If such a person is an artist so much the better, for 
it is conscious artistic power rightly employed that 
enables an architect to harmonise elements in a 
scheme which appear at the outset to be in con- 
flict. The case for collaboration between architect 
and engineer is also very strong. While it is true that 
the technical requirements of any utilitarian project 
can be ascertained, the ultimate pictorial aspect 
which may make or mar a building depends 
entirely on the personality of the controlling artist. 

The Railway Stations of the Future 

To visualise the requirements of an ideal station 

requires several flights of imagination. Everything 
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is nebulous, traffic, type of trains, system of haulage, 
even sites may be questioned. 

It would, therefore, be unwise to plan for more 
than fifty years ahead ; the fact that the oldest 
stations have served for a hundred years is a tribute 
to Victorian foresight. The problem to-day, how- 
ever, is a totally different one. 

It can be assumed that two types of great scale 
stations will be required, A, the through type, ten 
miles beyond the centre of a city, B, the terminal 
type, corresponding in principle to those existing. 
The through terminals of all the trunk lines, ten 
miles out, would be connected by a ceinture line 
corresponding to the periphery of the Green Belt. 
Certain through trains would by-pass London, 
Central London long distance needs would be 
served by remodelled termini, the entire suburban 
system in all directions up to fifty miles from London 
being reorganised. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that we are 
at the dawn of a new period in railroad organisation. 
Electric and other traction, shorter trains, higher 
speeds are among presaged things. The diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the design of terminals 
are those concerning the segregation of parcel from 
passenger traffic, the avoidance of delays in making 
up trains, cleaning coaches and clearing platforms. 

It is an axiom that the disposition of the railroad 
tracks determines the planning of a terminal station 
and ordains the character of the design. The 
engineers in charge of the road, therefore, are in 
supreme control. ‘The architect is the man in reserve, 
who may or may not impose his will on the project 
and co-ordinate the various elements into something 
reasonable. 

It is significant that from the inception of railways 
in this country, the promoters have sought for and 
obtained the best available advice from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The stations planned 
and built for London’s tubes, particularly those 
‘*‘ overground,” leave nothing to be desired. To 
describe their planning, construction and materials 
would need many lectures. In fact it would be a 
matter of great public interest if Mr. Frank Pick 
would publish an_ illustrated volume of these 
excellent works. It is not my purpose to-night to 
do more than make a passing reference to them 
when I show the more recent ones on the screen. 

I propose also to direct attention to the terminal 
stations of the future which should be adequate for 
all reasonable demands, including holiday and 
evacuation, traffic. 
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Is it too daring to suggest that the arrival plat- 
forms should be placed below those allocated for 
departure. This system would mean a double 
concourse with separate accommodation for cabs, 
omnibuses and private vehicles. It would imply the 
provision of sidings and cleaning bays for coaches 
not too far removed from the terminal. In point 
of fact these sidings could be planned as an extension 
of the lines of arrival. Ramps or even giant lifts 
could be introduced to feed the departure platforms 
with trains made up to suit the exigencies of traffic. 
Such a scheme would imply the provision of inclined 
roads and cross unders, a branch of design which 
belongs almost entirely to the province of railroad 
engineering. Now, while it is true .that the by- 
passing of a great city under some circumstances is 
desirable, it is equally essential to continue the 
system of the main line terminus for certain long 
distance traffic. 

I suggest for discussion that the rail head of a 
great trunk line should be planned on two or more 
levels, with the various tracks arranged to meet traffic 
needs for fifty years ahead. We can assume that 
the engineers have drawn up their scheme, that they 
have allowed ample space in front for the double or 
triple concourse. They have reserved space for 
working the station and for the offices of station 
officials and staff. In their wisdom they have 
decided against the proposal to house the major 
portion of the company’s clerical staff in a block of 
offices forming part of the station. The directors 
also have voted against the erection of a giant hotel 
or any other buildings whatsoever which would 
impair the effective working or mar the appearance 
of the terminal. 

The directors in their wisdom have also deter- 
mined to erect a building which will not only 
express the purpose for which it is erected but will 
be an example of good civics. Advertisements are 
to be banned, the entourage in front is to be laid 
out as a public garden and all approaches have been 
schemed in connection with the town planning 
authorities and the police. Public enthusiasm for 
the project has been prepared by intelligent propa- 
ganda, and the promised contribution of great archi- 
tecture has been acclaimed by the R.I.B.A. 

The selected architect—I ban competitions for 
taste—is invited to devise the buildings which will 
frame the rail heads and the platforms ; to scheme 
the treatment of each concourse, to collaborate with 
the railway structural engineers on the design of 
the longitudinal roofs and to lay out the entourage. 
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On the architect’s advice the company should 
decide to house their clerical workers twenty miles 
out of London and to build modern offices in 
proximity to the housing estate. It might be 
argued, “‘ Why dress the facade of the new station 
with six or seven floors of offices and waste our sub- 
stance in transporting thousands of clerks forty 
miles a day ; a few hundred telephones will do all 
that is required.” It would be fortunate if the 
‘“* Clearing House”’ could be moved into the outer 
suburbs at the same time. 


The problem before the architect, therefore, calls 
for a simple rendering, one not cut up into state- 
ments of parts, but presenting a theme of unified 
dignity. Debarred from the use of orders or scenic 
embellishments, profiting by egregious experimental 
failures elsewhere, the architect should proceed to 
dramatise the conditions. In a word, he must make 
the most of the breadth and the height, impart 
rhythm to the openings, arrange suitable contrasts, 
accents and articulations in direct and harmonious 
sequence with the ordered plan. 


The building as shown on the finished drawings 
to be exhibited in the Henry Florence Hall must be 
schemed to build well and to stand the test of 
platform criticism. So much for externals. The 
scheme as a scheme should include such innovations 
as a public advertisement room where goods could 
be advertised from a projector, a cinema, a museum 
and well-stocked library, an arcade of small shops, 
as well as a buffet and a restaurant. The directors 
should bear in mind the services of a chef of un- 
blemished reputation. The rest of the scheme can 
also be visualised, particularly the glass booking 
offices, the enquiry rooms, writing places, cloak 
rooms and toilet saloons. 


In collaboration with the engineers, the architect 
should control the choice of material. Concrete and 
steel should be subordinated to their rightful struc- 
tural purposes, paintwork should be eliminated, 
horizontal surfaces should be covered with copper 
and provided with proper gutters. My description 
reads like an unattractive specification, so I will 
conclude. 


Mr. President, in my humble opinion, a terminal 
station would provide a suitable subject for the 
Victory Prize. But the programme should be made 
quite clear, the conditions should be imperative. 
The designs should not be factory looking, they 
should be on the great scale and in the grand 
manner. 
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VOTE OF THANKS AND DISCUSSION 


Mr. R. M. HOLLAND-MARTIN, C.B., F.S.A. 
| Hon. A.], chairman of the Southern Railway: I have 
been given a very easy task in being asked to propose 
a vote of thanks to my friend, Professor Richardson, 
for his extraordinarily interesting and_ illuminating 
lecture, which has given us all, and especially those of 
us who are railwaymen, a great deal to think about. 
The problems of stations are always very difficult. 

I look upon Professor Richardson as having as great 
a knowledge of the Georgian and Early Victorian 
eras as anyone in the world to-day. He began his slides 
by giving us a picture of people waiting at an inn for 
the arrival of the coach. When railway stations were 
first built, the idea was to provide a great place where 
people could wait for the arrival of their train—probably 
in those days late—and also wait for the departure 
of their train—also probably in those days late. In 
those early stations, therefore, a great deal of room 
was taken up by places to wait in—huge waiting-rooms. 
To-day, our technique is very different. People do 
not go to a terminus hours before the train arrives to 
meet their friends, nor do they come to the station 
more than a few minutes before the train is due to leave 
when they are going away; and therefore the big 
waiting-rooms and all that technique for enabling 
people to wait about in terminal stations has gone by 
the board, at any rate where a normal service is pro- 
vided. What the public want to do to-day is to go 
to the station, get their tickets easily, get into the train 
and depart, and therefore stations designed to meet 
different needs are almost completely out of date 
to-day. 

Looking round the stations that one knows, one tends 
to feel that those stations and those hotels have, like so 
many buildings which have been put up within our 
lifetime, been put up for far too permanent a use. 
For offices, for factories and for railway stations I do 
not believe that we ought to build for more than forty 
years ahead, and if we build for forty years we shall be 
out of date before that period expires. 

It is for the reasons that I have mentioned that the 
more modern stations such as Mr. Holden has put 
up for the London Passenger Transport Board, and such 
as we also have put up on the Southern Railway for 
our trains, which serve a very large suburban area, 
are small, low, workmanlike, and concerned with the 
quick passage of people from the street to the platform. 
It is the new technique. We have not yet mastered it 
completely, but we shall do so. 

So far as those magnificent stations which we have 
been shown in America and in Germany are concerned, 
those on the Continent have been built in great measure 
with State money. They are magnificent to look at, 
but if they are built with shareholders’ money, as 
America has found to her cost, they are white elephants 
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and of no real use. They are beautiful, and of course 
a beautiful thing has always value, but from the railway 
point of view they are a handicap to the working of 
traffic and no real good for the purposes of the railway. 

We have to design to-day for the needs of the day, 
for the 8oo-ft. train and not for the short trains which 
we used to have. We need nowadays to think in terms 
of rapid locomotion, and of getting the longest possible 
train into the platform and out again in the quickest 
possible time. Professor Richardson spoke of lifts 
from the arrival platform to the departure platform 
on a higher level, but we have to remember that to-day 
electric trains come in and go out without any re- 
heading of engines. It is a completely new technique, 
and I cannot agree with Professor Richardson that we 
should build terminal stations with separate platforms 
for arrival and departure. 

We have come to a new era, and we have to face it 
and design for it. You have amongst your members 
the architects who are designing for it, and if they 
will work with the railway engineers and the railway 
traffic managers, who know what the stations have 
to be designed fcr, we shall get efficient stations and 
beautiful stations. Professor Richardson’s lecture has 
shown us how to work on the right lines, and we are all 
grateful to him for it. 


Sir LEONARD BROWETT, K.C.B., C.B.E., Per- 
manent Secretary to the Ministry of Transport: It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to be associated with 
Mr. Holland-Martin in this vote of thanks, and it is 
indeed a very easy task. If I may make a personal 
remark, I have to work within thirty or forty yards of 
a main line terminal station, and therefore I have a 
daily and practical interest in railway stations. I may 
add that my feelings towards this particular station 
are not always neighbourly, if Mr. Holland-Martin 
will allow me to say so, because the delightfully frequent 
and regular service of the Southern Railway makes 
business on the telephone sometimes a little difficult ! 

Professor Richardson, in his most fascinating and 
humorous discourse, made the suggestion that the 
railway hotel was designed to mask the station. In 
my innocence, as a traveller, I had assumed that the 
directors of the railway companies put up those hotels 
for the comfort of travellers, but I now know better. | 
can only imagine that eventually the directors will put 
up something else to mask the hotels, to carry on the 
Palmerstonian tradition ! 

I do not feel myself competent to do more than 
express on behalf of everyone present our great gratitude 
to Professor Richardson for his most interesting and 
provocative lecture. He has given my friends the 
chairmen of the railway companies plenty to think 
about. The idea of having the departure and arrival 
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platforms on different levels seems to me an admirable 
one, but what it will cost I have not the faintest idea ! 
However, if the railways get their square deal they will 
doubtless have plenty of money for everything ! 

I have the greatest pleasure in seconding the vote 
of thanks proposed by Mr. Holland- Martin. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD STAMP, G.C.B., G.B.E., President, 
London Midland & Scottish Railway: I suppose that I 
ought, as Exhibit A, to express my appreciation of, and 
complete lack of resentment at, everything that has been 
said in a lecture which has been half immortal wisdom and 
half a jolly good rag ; and only those with some knowledge 
of architecture and a good sense of humour could really sort 
out which. It has given us all very great pleasure indeed. 

I always commiserate with my friends in the architectural 
profession when I think of the contrast between their art and 
that, we will say, of the great violinist or vocdlist, rendering 
something which in quality is really immortal and ought 
to be enjoyed by all ages, as the virtuoso does, but in a medium 
which is gone at once, whereas the architect expresses an idea 
which will be laughed at in twenty years’ time in something 
which is imperishable, so that the chairman of a railway 
company finds on his hands St. Pancras station! When 
I feel inclined to be at all positive on the subject of architecture, 
I turn up the contemporary accounts of that station and the 
enraptured way in which it was received as the newest and 
greatest note in the adaptation of Gothic architecture to 
modern industrial life, and then I reflect that to-day I could 
not even get rid of the sculptured caps to the architects of 
Liverpool Cathedral. Moreover, it is impossible to put 
in a new piece of heating apparatus or anything of that 
kind without meeting with the same obstacles that would be 
encountered in modifying the Rock of Gibraltar. 


The point which Mr. Holland-Martin made about the 
permanence of the medium which is used is one of immense 
importance. Should we build in material that will not unduly 
outlast the idea? Should we try to make the obsolescence 
that is physical and the obsolescence that is mental coincide 
in period? Can it be done? I do not think that it can 
be done completely, because you have to build according 
to the specifications of the engineer, with a factor of safety 
of a few thousand, so that you could run the ‘* Royal Scot ”’ 
locomotive on the tenth floor of an hotel; and that means 
that in your structural elements you have a degree of per- 
manence which far transcends anything that you might wish 
to remain permanent in the design or artistic effort. It 
seems to me, therefore, that you must always be prepared to 
find a very considerable additional annual charge—if you 
are so mundane as to have to work out costs—for obsolescence 
more rapid than physical decay. If you have built something 
which will last for eighty to a hundred years, and know that 
you will want to rebuild it, either because of new needs or 
because of new esthetic ideas, in thirty years, you have to 
write off your total costs in thirty instead of eighty years, 
and whether you can afford it depends upon whether you can 
get a square deal or not. 

When considering the marvellous 
America, it should be remembered that travellers them- 
selves have different ideas. If you do not mind in your jour- 
neys starting and arriving in a drainpipe and are prepared to 
put all the money that your ticket represents into a brief 
view of a magnificent Greek temple on the surface, that is 
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one way of enjoying yourself. If you like the station at 
Helsingfors, where the plaster is already peeling in the in- 
terior, and which has no shelter of any kind along the plat- 
forms, well, you like it ; but you cannot dissociate the archi- 
tectural conception and its execution from the current ideas 
of comfort in travel and also the current ideas of where the 
cost is ultimately to be borne. If you try to earn some interest 
on your capital, and to have reasonably low charges for in- 
dustry, it will necessarily have a certain effect on your archi- 
tectural conceptions ; but if you are in league with the civic 
authorities and money does not matter you can afford to 
indulge your artistic ideas, however temporary and ephemeral. 


Mr. D. N. DHAR [Student]: An important question was 
raised by Mr. Holland-Martin, who said if I understood him 
aright, that the Continental stations were beautiful because 
they were State owned, but that they could not be beautiful 
when they had to be built at the expense of the shareholders. 
This is a question which ought to be clarified. When it suits 
them, the railways tell us that they are national railways, but 
when it comes to spending money they tell us that they are 
the property of the shareholders. I think that we should 
insist that the railways and their stations must be beautiful, 
irrespective of who owns them ; and if “ individual enter- 
prise,” as the capitalists call it, is not equal to making them 
so, then the railways must be transferred to the nation. 


Mr. GILBERT S. SZLUMPER, C.B.E., President of the 
Institute of Transport and General Manager of the Southern 
Railway: I, too, have thoroughly enjoyed this humorous 
and to some extent leg-pulling lecture, and I envy the lecturer 
his ability to lay about him without regard to the consequences ; 
but we who endeavour to manage railway companies have 
indeed consequences to consider. I am wholeheartedly with 
him, for instance, in wishing to have a station free from 
advertisements, but unfortunately the revenue would suffer 
too much for us to be able to visualise that at the moment. 
He has suggested a special room in which advertisements 
would be displayed, but one cannot imagine that advertisers 
would be willing to pay any large sum to have their advertise- 
ments exhibited there, because only a small number of people 
would go there to see them. 

It is necessary to keep this whole question in proper focus. 
I have the greatest admiration for the engineer, having been 
one myself, and I have also a great deal of admiration for the 
architect. It seems to me that the proper sequence is that 
there should be first of all co-operation in planning between 
the engineer and the traffic manager, because, after all, the 
purpose of a station is to meet the needs of the traffic depart- 
ment, and, as Mr. Holland-Martin has said, to allow passengers 
to pass into and out of the station with facility, and not only 
passengers but baggage, parcels, and so on, as well as the 
trains themselves. Having settled the ideal layout to enable 
that to be done with the greatest economy of effort and time, 
the next person to be brought in, if you will allow me to say 
so, is the modiste, who will dress the layout and offices in some 
garment which is acceptable to the eye. To my mind it is 
doubtful whether the architect is the proper person to settle 
the details of the layout of the station, but I am quite willing 
to agree that he should be the person to suggest how it should 
be clothed. Although the necessities for altered working, 
due perhaps to electrification, may change the internal 
arrangements of the station to some degree, it may be that 
the architect could suggest to us some form of clothing which 
is changeable according to the change in fashions without too 
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great expense and without pulling the rest of the station to 
pieces. 

I thank Professor Richardson for having made a good many 
of us do some really hard thinking. 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER [F.]: May an architect suggest, 
in response to Mr. Szlumper, that whatever the architect is, 
he is not a modiste ? He is a planner, and he is the only member 
of society, in the present constitution of society, who is trained 
in planning. The engineer is a constructor. There is no 
evidence that has ever come before most of us that an engineer 
is trained in planning, and there is no evidence whatever 
that a traffic manager is trained in planning. The proper 
method of proceeding, as it seems to us, is that the architect 
should be brought into consultation at the very beginning 
with the engineers and the traffic managers. If you do that, 
you will get a plan; if you do not, you won't. 


Mr. GEORGE ELLSON [Visitor] : I am one of those who, 
if anything goes wrong, get the blame. In planning a station, 
as a rule it is not possible to start off with a clean sheet. 
The traffic manager, the chief engineer and the architect all 
collaborate. It is rarely that the first plan produced is 


worked to, and no man can follow the full implications of 


a plan for handling traffic at first sight, so that almost 
every station goes through repeated redesigning. I am con- 
strained to think that the result of its being considered over 
and over again by the traffic men, the architect, and by the 
engineer is to make a modern station as complete as any 
form of design that is produced in this country. I am 
inclined to think that our very able lecturer has assumed that 
it is possible to start with a clean sheet when planning a 
station, but in fact that is very rarely the case. 


Mr. J. S. HARTLEY [4A.]: I disagree with Professor 
Richardson’s idea of sweeping away advertising matter from 
stations. ‘There are shown in our stations what are probably 
some of the most beautiful posters which have ever been 
produced. Architects should provide a very definite back- 
ground for these very fine posters. 


Mr. G. E. CASSIDY [A.]: It would not be a bad idea if 


posters were confined to the inside of the station and not 
put outside. 

Mr. CHARLES H. HOLDEN [F.]: I remember years 
ago at the Patent Office looking through a file of architectural 
papers, dated 1845 or thereabouts, and coming across an 
Elizabethan-Gothic villa naively described as ‘‘ a design for 
a villa in the style of Ambergate railway station.”” I have 
never seen Ambergate railway station, but I do not think 
that it would be much appreciated to-day, unless perhaps 
by our President! Those were the days of great activity 
in railway construction, and this incident will give some 
idea of the way in which the new railways struck the popular 
imagination. 

To-day we do not design in the style of yesterday if we 
can help it, but in the style of to-day, or better still in the 
style of to-morrow. Personally, I have a great respect for 
tradition, which has preserved for us the wise saws of building 
lore accumulated in centuries of experience and achievement. 
But that is not the only lesson of tradition; there is the 
even greater lesson of the encouragement to adventure into 
the unknown and to set aside tradition when tradition no 
longer serves us. 


One of the greatest pleasures that I have known has been in 
B* 
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designing the railway stations for the Underground Railways, 
for the very reason that they presented a problem for which 
there was no real precedent. The problem was not primarily 
one of esthetics; it was really a problem of planning a 
machine the essential purpose of which was to function 
smoothly, logically and economically in terms of the move- 
ment of passengers, of service and of maintenance. There is, 
however, what Mr. Pick calls ‘‘ appearance value,” and if we 
have a true pleasure and pride in our work we shall not rest 
content until we have brought out to the full all the latent 
beauty which lies within the scope of the project and the 
materials that we employ. I cannot help feeling that beauty 
owes more to truth, order and clarity than to pure fantasy. 
I feel that we have to thank Professor Richardson for the rare 
treat he has given us this evening. 


Mr. PERCY THOMAS, O.B.E.. Hon. LL.D. [PP.] : 
I must confess that I felt as though I had come to the wrong 
lecture to-night. I thought that Professor Richardson 
would tell us about railways past, present and future, but 
with minor exceptions he has referred only to the past and to 
a present, many features of which are only bad survivors of the 
past. I was disappointed that in dealing with American stations 
he dealt only with those which were out of date about twenty 
years ago. The Pennsylvania station in New York, for 
instance, of which he showed two slides, is something which 
no one in America would dream of repeating at the present 
time. It takes about twenty minutes to walk from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the concourse where you get your train, and 
the Americans never dream of walking through those marble 
halls ; they take a taxi to the station entrance in a side street ! 

Two stations in America which I have particularly in mind 
are the new one at Cincinnati and the one at Philadelphia. 
The latter, it is true, has an enormous concourse, and when 
I went to America two years ago Lord Stamp said : ‘* I want 
you particularly to go to the station at Philadelphia and see 
the fine concourse there ; it is an excellent example of what 
we do not want.’’ I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
the architect’s function is to design something to meet the 
needs of his clients, and not, as so many of the younger genera- 
tion of architects feel, to design something to which the client 
must adapt his needs. 


It is almost impossible to come to a meeting dealing with 
railway stations and not hear something about Hardwick’s 
portico. Queen Mary is reported to have said that when she 
died the word “‘ Calais” would be found on her heart, and 
I am sure the Hardwick portico will be written on the heart 
of Lord Stamp. I have acted as external examiner to students 
in Wales, and I confess, although it may sound heresy to 
Professor Richardson, that I cannot understand the fuss about 
the Hardwick portico ; I see Hardwick porticoes every year 
from first and second-year students, and the only difference 
is that they are half-inch scale; the design is exactly the 
same. 

There is so much in the design of stations that if you have 
studied the subject at all you feel that it is almost impossible 
to pass a verdict unless you know all the circumstances and 
all the requirements of the road and rail traffic concerned. 
I have been studying the subject only for two or three years, 
and I do not feel competent to express an opinion yet ; but, 
as professors rush in where architects fear to tread, I am sure 
that I have given Professor Richardson something at which 
to hit back ! 
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Mr. R. C. HIDER [Visitor] : As a guest to-night, I am a 
railway operating man, I have enjoyed myself very much. 
Professor Richardson seems to suggest that the real reason 
for a station is so that an architect can let himself go! He 
spoke of the engineer and the architect, and seemed to forget 
those concerned with railway operation ; it might be a good 
idea if the architect were to look at our book of rules and 
regulations. Among other things, it is laid down that in the 
event of a signal or point failure the station master or other 


person in charge must go to the signal box and satisfy himself 


that the levers are in their correct positions; yet in the 
case of one of the most recent stations of the London Passenger 
Transport Board it would be necessary to ascend 78 steps 
to the signal box ! 


Professor A. E. RICHARDSON [F.], in reply, said : 
The hour is late and I shall not detain you for long 
but there is one thing which I must say. ‘The lecture 
that you have heard is not the real lecture at all ; the 
real lecture, a written one, is entirely different. | 
think that it will be found to answer Mr. Percy 


Thomas’s points when it appears in the JouRNAL. If 


Mr. Thomas expects a professor, who is also a practising 
architect, to come here and in forty minutes give an 
account of every railway station in the world, and to 
describe those Welsh Doric porticoes with which he is 
familiar, he is mistaken. After all, I am dealing with 
the stations which I know and have studied. Wool 
gathering statistics in America may be a fine occupation, 
but if it does not result in brilliant ideas it is useless. 
In that connection, I should like to tell you about 
an adventure on the railway where the railway paid 
my expenses. I arrived at the Broadstone station in 
Dublin forty years ago, and I said to the porter, “ Can 
you cell me the name of the architect of this magnificent 
piece of work?” He said he did not know, but that 
the booking-clerk might be able to tell me. The 
booking-clerk did not know either, but he said, ‘‘ There 
is a meeting of directors upstairs, and they will tell you.” 
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I therefore went upstairs and found a number of people 
sitting round a table, and I said, ‘‘ Excuse me, gentle- 
men, but this is a magnificent station. Look at the 
fireplace! Look at this room!” They all got up 
and looked round with me, and then they said, “‘ We 
can’t tell you the name of the architect, but if you will 
step across to Trinity College Dr. Mahaffy will tell 
you.” I said “ Are there any other stations on the 
line as good as this?” and they replied, “ Yes, there 
is one at Galway. Give this gentleman a first-class 
pass to go and see it.” Next morning, therefore, I 
travelled on the “ Limited ” to Galway and discovered 
one of the finest hotels, by Mulvany, that I have ever 
seen. It was Mulvany who was the leading station 
architect of the last century. 


I have studied nearly all the modern stations on the 
Continent from Cadiz to Stockholm. I have travelled 
by road in order to see railway stations. If you asked 
me to give a series of five lectures I might be able to 
touch on a tithe of what Mr. Thomas desires, but in 
the circumstances I have had to deal with the subject 
briefly, and if I have been amusing I am sure Mr. 
Thomas has enjoyed himself. 

My greatest dread was that I should bore anyone. 
I thank you for the support which you have given me 
and for the narrow escapes that I have had from 
promiscuous attacks. I desire in conclusion to refer 
to the work done by the Ministry of Transport. All 
their designs for bridges and buildings are submitted 
to the Fine Art Commission. They submit to criticisms, 
which is more than some architects do, and I am sure 
they profit by them. Bridges with unnecessary features 
are simplified, guard rails are kept horizontal, and 
architectural features are suppressed. Can we do more 
than that? If professors step in where architects fear 
to tread, as Mr. Percy Thomas suggests, it is because 
they are fearful of the way some architects tread. 





Arnos Grove, by S. A. 
Pearson [FF.] 

The stations on the Cockfosters branch of the Underground are 

among the best of their kind. In every case the superstructure 


is integral with the plan. 


Heaps and Adams, Holden and 


Geometrical sequence has been the 
aim at Arnos Grove 
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STRUCTURAL AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


Article No. 1—Existing Buildings 


The following documents are published with the authority of the A.R.P. Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
They consist of :—(1) A general note on the present position in respect of legal requirements, etc. 
(2) Part 1 of the Building Code attached to the Civil Defence Bill. (3) A general article on the 
measures to be adopted in existing buildings. (4) A list of official publications already published or 
to be published shortly. Further documents are in course of preparation by the A.R.P. Committee 


and will be published as required. 


If destrabie, documents will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
: , f 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


The recent publication of the draft Civil Defence Bill 
and of the Building Code attached thereto indicate the 
compulsory measures in respect of civil protection in 
factories and commercial buildings which it is the 
intention of the Government shall become operative, 
provided Parliamentary sanction is obtained. While 
the legal requirements set out in the Bill may be varied 
by Parliament, it is likely that the technical require- 
ments, as set out in the Building Code, will remain 
as stated in so far as their main provisions are concerned. 
The latter are likely to be varied or extended only to 
meet technical difficulties met with in practice. Certain 
modifications have already been suggested by the 
principal technical institutions, acting jointly. 

It will be generally accepted that the Bill and the 
Code, as published, will present many difficulties both 
in administration and in technicalities. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that they should 
be regarded as emergency measures, comparable to 
those undertaken during a period of war. The Lord 
Privy Seal has urged on local authorities and building 
owners the immediate undertaking of such works as 
are necessary, without waiting for the Bill to become law. 
Such works will rank for grant, as provided in the Bill, 
if they are begun or completed before 30 September 1939, 
and even if they are completed before the Bill becomes 
law. For this they must, however, comply with the 
requirements of the Building Code. In view of the 
heavy demands for materials and labour in urban areas, 
which are likely to follow from the passing of the Bill, 
architects are advised to urge their clients to put the 
necessary works in hand forthwith. 

It will be clear that absolute guidance in all details 
cannot be given in the present circumstances. More- 
over, practice and legal requirements are likely to be 


varied from time to time both before and after the passing 
of the Bill into law. The A.R.P. Committee cannot 
therefore guarantee that the suggestions made in the 
general article (item 3) below will necessarily remain 
operative. Architects are strongly advised to obtain 
copies of the official publications listed under item 4, 
and also any revised forms of the same publications as 
they appear. Every architect undertaking structural 
A.R.P. work must obtain a copy of the Building Code 
entitled “‘ Air Raid Shelters in Factories and Com- 
mercial Buildings,’ H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d. 
It is likely that additional Codes, as well as revisions 
of this Code, will be published in the future. 

Many of the materials necessary for structural A.R.P. 
work can be best obtained from proprietary sources. 
The A.R.P. Committee cannot undertake to recommend 
such materials, except in general terms in published 
articles, nor, it is understood, will the A.R.P. Depart- 
ment of the Home Office do so. Information on 
materials and proprietary sources can be obtained from 
The Building Centre, 159 New Bond Street, W.1. The 
principal materials and items of apparatus are on 
exhibition in the A.R.P. Section of the Building Centre. 
The exhibits are subject to approval by a special 
committee who, in appropriate cases, require persons 
wishing to exhibit to submit reports of authoritative 
tests before permission to exhibit is granted. 

Architects requiring official rulings on matters relating 
to the Civil Defence Bill and the Building Code should 
address their requests to the A.R.P. Department, Home 
Office, Cleland House, Page Street, S.W.1. 


The A.R.P. Committee of the R.I.B.A. will be glad 
to receive suggestions for further articles likely to be of 
service to architects. 
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THE BUILDING CODE 


The following extracts are from Part 1 of “ Air Raid 
Shelters for Persons Working in Factories and Commercial 
Buildings,” which is the Draft of the Provisional Code 
(Clause 10, Civil Defence Bill). They are the essential 
requirements to which shelter accommodation must conform if 
it is to rank for grant as provided in the Bill. 

The extracts are reprinted by permission of The Controller, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

Part II of the Code is explanatory and is entitled “‘ How 
the Required Shelter may be obtained.” 


1. STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF PERSONS WORKING IN 
FACTORIES AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Scope 
The following notes deal with the protection of 
employees. Protection of plant and equipment, even 
if vitally important, is outside the scope of this Code. 
The following standards of protection are required 
to be provided :— 


Lateral Protection 
The standard of lateral protection is given by :— 
Mild steel, not less than 1} ins. thick, 
* or solid brickwork or masonry, not less than 134 
ins. thick, 
+ or reinforced concrete, not less than 12 ins. thick, 
or earth, sandbags, ballast or broken stone, not 
less than 2 ft. 6 ins. thick. 
or combinations of these materials in suitable 
thicknesses, 
t or by other materials which can be shown to be 
equally effective for the purpose, 
or by placing the shelter below ground level. 


Overhead Protection 
The standard of overhead protection is given by :— 
Mild steel, not less than } in. thick, 
§ or concrete, not less than 6 ins. thick, 





* This value is appropriate for sound brickwork in cement mortar, 
hydraulic lime mortar, or cement-lime mortar, or for coursed 
masonry in sound condition. For old brickwork, where the mortar 
is found on inspection to be weak and friable, and for rubble masonry 
the thickness of lateral protection should be increased up to double 
the values indicated according to condition. 

+ This value is appropriate for dense concrete of structural quality 
containing not less than 112 lbs. of cement to 24 cu. ft. of fine aggre- 
gate and 5 cu. ft. of coarse aggregate. 

¢ Alternative materials can only be permitted when specially 
authorised. 

§ Concrete for overhead protection should contain not less than 
112 lbs. of cement to 12 cu. ft. of fine and coarse aggregate in 
combination. 


* or concrete of structural quality, not less than 
4 ins. thick, 

9 brickwork or masonry arches where the arch 
ring is not less than 84 ins. deep, 


rn) 


or earth, sandbags, ballast or broken stone, not 
less than 1 ft. 6 ins. thick, 


~ 


x combinations of these materials in suitable 
thicknesses, 


4 


xr other materials which can be shown to be 
equally suitable for the purpose. 


lo 


Debris Loading 

For shelters in buildings it is necessary to provide a 
roof or floor over having sufficient strength to support 
the fall of debris consequent on demolition of the super- 
structure. ‘The superimposed loads shown in the table 
below should be assumed as a reasonable provision 
against the fall of debris. ‘These loads are to be taken 
as additional to the normal superimposed and dead 
loads which the floor or roof would be designed to carry 
for normal purposes, and support must be given where 
necessary to the floor panels as well as to main beams 
and joists. 


Additional superimposed loads to be assumed on 
the roofs over shelters to provide against the fall 
of debris from the superstructure 


(1) For buildings when loads are carried on load- 
bearing brickwork or masonry. 


Debris load to be assumed 
Number of floors over | Ib. per sq. ft. of floor area 


| 
| 


2 | 200 
3 or 4 | 300 
More than 4 400 


(2) For buildings when loads are carried on steel or 
reinforced concrete frames the “ debris load ” may be 
assumed at 200 lbs. per sq. ft. of floor area, irrespective 
of the number of floors over. 


(3) For buildings which consist of a combination of 


load-bearing brickwork or masonry with framed con- 





* Concrete of structural quality should contain not less than 
112 lbs. cement to 24 cu. ft. of fine aggregate and 5 cu. ft. of coarse 
aggregate. 

+ This depth of arch ring is appropriate for sound brickwork or 
masonry with the haunches properly filled, and with proper lateral 
support at the abutments. 


¢ Alternative materials can only be permitted when specially 
authorised. 
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struction, intermediate values for debris loads, based 
on the judgment of competent architects or engineers, 
may be taken. 

1. The superimposed loads given in the table above are a reason- 
able provision for the collapse of buildings of normal construction. 
If the buildings have abnormal features, such as heavy colonnades, 
pediments, cornices, etc., which would be likely to produce abnormal 
debris loads, higher values must be taken according to the judgment 
of competent architects or engineers. The superimposed loads 
given in the table above are only sufficient to cover the fall of 
moderate amounts of light plant and equipment. They are not 
sufficient to cover the fall of heavy machinery, nor will it often be 
economically possible to strengthen the roof over a shelter suffi- 
ciently to withstand the fall of any but very light machines. Where 
the fall of machinery would constitute a serious danger to personnel 
in a shelter, protection must be sought elsewhere unless alternative 
accommodation can be found for the machinery. 

2. The superimposed loads given in the table above are a reason- 
able provision for the fall of debris for members designed in 
accordance with normal methods using normal working stresses. 


Space Required in Shelters 

For shelters ventilated naturally by way of the 
normal exits and entrances, but without mechanical 
ventilation, the calculation of the number of persons 
who can be accommodated shall be made according to 
the following rules. 

For trench or tunnel shelters wholly or partly below 
ground level, where the width of the trench or tunnel 
measured inside the lining does not exceed 7 ft. 6 ins., 
and where there are openings to the air at either end of 
each bay or traverse, and where not more than 50 
persons are accommodated in any one bay or traverse, 
or where the complete shelter does not accommodate 
more than 12 persons there shall be not less than 33 
sq. ft. of floor area for every person in the shelter. 


* For other shelters wholly or partly below ground 
level there shall be :— 


not less than 6 sq. ft. of floor area for every person 
in the shelter ; 

not less than 50 cu. ft. capacity for every person in 
the shelter ; 


not less than 25 sq. ft. of surface area of walls, 
floor and roof for every person in the shelter. 


Limits to Number of Persons and Separation of Shelters 

In order to minimise the number of casualties likely 
to result from a direct hit, shelters should preferably 
be limited to parties of not more than 50 persons. 
The distance between shelters should be not less than 
25 ft. in any direction, and 40 to 50 ft. spacing is pre- 
ferable where space permits. 

Where, owing to restriction of the site available, it 
is necessary to accommodate parties of more than 50 





*In applying these rules to any particular case the accom- 
modation allowable shall be based on whichever rule provides for 
the lesser number of persons. 
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persons, as in large basements, strong dividing walls 
should be provided between the parties. The maximum 
number in a party must be limited to 200 and the 
dividing walls should be provided under expert advice. 
As a working rule, the dividing walls should be not 
less in thickness than twice the thickness of the floor 
over the shelter if made in reinforced concrete,* nor 
less than three times the thickness of the floor over 
the shelter if made in brickwork or masonry.ft In no 
case may the dividing walls be less than 12 ins. thick 
in reinforced concrete, nor less than 13} ins. thick in 
brickwork or masonry. 


Access to Shelters 

Whatever type of shelter be adopted, it should be 
so located and boldly marked that access to it is easy 
and that both in daylight and after dark all persons can 
reach their allotted places with a minimum of delay, 
and in any case within a period of not more than 
5 minutes of an alarm being given. 


Exits in an Emergency 

In order to provide an alternative means of exit in 
case the normal entrance should be blocked, each shelter 
must have two entrances situated as far as possible 
from each other. Where a shelter is situated inside a 
building, one of the entrances should, wherever possible, 
communicate with the outside air. 

Where any opening into a shelter is above ground 
level it shall be protected by a screen wall or earth 
traverse affording not less than the standard lateral 
protection. 


Sanitary Accommodation 


Sanitary accommodation should be provided close to, 
and if possible within, the shelter. One closet seat 
should be provided for 25 persons with subsidiary 
buckets and urinal facilities. The closet partitions 
should be carried right up to the ceiling of the shelter. 


Position of Shelters 

Shelters should be situated below ground level, or at 
ground-floor level in buildings. Only in exceptional 
circumstances should shelters be provided on floors 
above the ground floor of any building and in such 
cases the work should only be carried out under expert 
advice. 


* The concrete should be of structural quality consisting of not 
less than 112 Ibs. of cement to 24 cu. ft. of fine aggregate and 5 cu. 
ft. of coarse aggregate. 

+ The brickwork or masonry should be built in cement mortar, 
or cement-lime mortar not weaker than 1 part by volume of cement 
to 1 part of lime and 6 parts ofsand. Existing walls may be utilised, 
being thickened where required up to the standard given above. 
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GENERAL NOTES ON A.R.P. MEASURES IN 
EXISTING BUILDINGS 


1. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
There are three general aims in devising a structural 
A.R.P. scheme for an existing building as follows : 

(a) Shelter. ‘The provision of shelter accommodation 
for the occupants. 

b) Reduction of Damage. ‘The minimising of damage 
to the structure itself, in particular from the 
effects of incendiary bombs. 

c) Maintenance of Business. Measures to ensure that 
the use of the building and the function or 
business for which it is designed are interrupted 
as little as possible. < 


2. STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 

The Civil Defence Act* and the Building Codet 
entitled ‘‘ Air Raid Shelters for Persons Working in 
Factories and Commercial Buildings ” which is attached 
to the Act, require the provision of protected accom- 
modation (shelters) for occupants of certain buildings 
according to certain standards. These standards are 
minima, and the building owner must determine how 
far, if at all, they are to be exceeded. He will naturally 
wish not only to protect personnel, but also to maintain 
as far as is possible the use of the building and the 
business or other purpose for which it is designed. 

In certain cases, such as highly vulnerable areas, 
higher degrees of defence may be necessary, and it is 


likely that, as practice develops, two or more grades of 


protection may be established. 


3. STANDARDS 


The standards for shelter accommodation established 
in the Building Code are intended to provide the 
following : 

(a) Lateral protection against the effects of blast or 
splinters from a 500 lb. bomb bursting 50 ft. 
away. 

(6) Overhead protection against penetration by the 
kilo incendiary bomb and the heaviest anti- 
aircraft fragment. 

(c) Protection in the shelter against the effects of 
demolition of a superstructure. This means, 
in effect, the provision of a ceiling strong enough 


to sustain the impact loads and dead loads of 


the superstruct ure. 


* At the time of going to press, the Civil Defence Bill has not 
passed into law. It is assumed that its main provisions will remain 
as in the published draft and it is therefore referred to as ‘“‘ the 


Act.” 


+ The Building Code has been published in draft form. It is 
understood that the Minister may issue amended Codes from time 
to time. 





(d) Limitations in shelter capacity and provision of 


accommodation per person. 

e) Adequate access to allow of occupation of the 

shelter within the period of warning. 

f) Emergency escape, should the entrance be 

blocked by debris. 

There are no standards in respect of Requirements 
(b) and (c) of Paragraph 1, which are covered very 
little by the Act. 

It should be realised that the dimensions of materials 
given in the Building Code for lateral and overhead 


protection are actual test results, and, in spite of 


apparent discrepancies, cannot be questioned on the 
score of accuracy. ‘The allowances given for debris 
loading are approximations based on calculations ; 
nevertheless, they appear to be confirmed by recent 
tests, though the series is not yet completed. Similarly 
the data given for space required in shelters per person 
has been submitted to test. 


4. THE A.R.P. SCHEME 

Structural measures in existing buildings should 
envisage far more than the provision of shelter accom- 
modation or fulfilment of the bare requirements of the 
Act. A complete A.R.P. scheme is necessary involving 
—according to the particular case—such matters as 
the appointment and equipment of fire-fighting squads, 
arrangements for the safeguarding of valuables while 
the staff is occupying the shelter accommodation, 
protection of essential drawings, documents and patterns, 
etc: 

Organisation is as necessary as are structural measures 
in order that the latter shall be properly used. A 
somewhat parallel case is that of fire equipment and 
fire drill in large institutions. Not only must A.R.P. 
shelter accommodation and equipment be provided, 
but the occupants should be regularly practised in their 
use. The Civil Defence Act contains provisions for 
the training of employees in anti-air-raid measures. 

Architects employed to prepare structural A.R.P. 
schemes for buildings should impress this larger view 
on the building owners concerned, and should endeavour 
to co-operate to this end with staff managers and similar 
persons. In the case of large institutions the advice 
and help of the local A.R.P. Officer may well be sought 
in respect of the organisation side of the problem. 
It must, however, be realised that structural measures 
and organisation are complementary and should form 
one A.R.P. scheme for the building concerned. Further 
information on this will be found in Handbook No. 6- 
** Air Raid Precautions in Factories and _ Business 
Premises ’? ; H.M.S.O., 6d. Some of the information 
in this handbook has, however, now been superseded. 
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In many existing buildings the only available space 
for shelter accommodation will be found to be fully 
used in peace time. In such cases measures must be 
taken to render this space rapidly mobilisable. As 
much preparatory work as possible should be done in 
time of peace and steps taken to ensure that the space 
can be converted to shelter accommodation or other 
war-time use, within the space of two days at most. 
In this, regard should be had to the labour available. 
It would be unwise to rely on obtaining outside labour 
from building contractors during a period of crisis. 

Speed of mobilisation applies equally to the organisa- 
tion side ; indeed, to the whole A.R.P. scheme. All 
equipment and material should be purchased in peace 
time, so that, on the order being given ‘by responsible 
authority, the building concerned can be placed on a 
“ war footing ’’ with the least delay. 


5. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF BUILD- 
INGS 

In considering the building as a whole, the following 

matters first require consideration :— 

(a) Vulnerability. ‘The Minister is charged under the 
Act with the duty of ‘ designating ”’ vulnerable 
areas to which the provisions relating to private 
shelters shall apply.* He may designate single 
buildings outside these areas. Inside such areas 
there will be varying degrees of risk, and the 
architect should use his judgment in providing 
additional measures in buildings adjacent to 
important military or semi-military targets, such 
as arsenals, docks, aerodromes, munition 
factories, railway centres, large petrol stores, 
etc. It may be accepted that risks outside 
these areas, though not non-existent, will be 
much less, and protective measures may corre- 
spondingly be reduced in extent. 

(b) Fire Resistance and Fire Risk. It is important to 
determine whether the building is fire resisting 
within the .byelaw meaning of that term, or 
whether it contains much inflammable material ? 
Fire risk may also lie outside the building 
—for instance, in an adjacent petrol store or 
paint factory. 

(c) Liability to Collapse. It is known that framed 
structures resist well the effects of high explosive 
bombing and very rarely collapse entirely. Solid 
wall structures having load-bearing floors and 
roofs are much more liable to complete and 
sudden collapse, in the event of a direct hit 
or near hit, specially if the walls are in old, 
decayed lime mortar or the structure has been 


altered in such a way that large masses of 


masonry are supported on free-ended beams. 


Architects must use their special knowledge of 


* A provisional list of designated areas has been published in 
A.R.P. Dept. Circular No. 91/1939, “‘ Provision of Air Raid Shelter.” 
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structures in assessing the liability of a building 
to collapse. 

(d) Liability to Blast Effects. Certain structural items, 
such as cornices, unbraced gables and pediments, 
towers, high chimneys, etc., may be liable to 
entire or partial dislodging by blast. The 
positions and strengths of these should be noted. 

(e) Exceptional Loads. ‘The positions of exceptional 
loads on upper floors, such as tanks, safes and 
machinery should be noted. Shelter accom- 
modation should not be placed immediately 
below such objects. The debris loadings given 
in the Building Code relate to normal residential 
and commercial type loadings only, and not to 
abnormal industrial loads. 

(f) Planning. ‘The plan of a building may have some 
relation to the resistance to bombing effects 
or to the degree of damage sustained by direct 
hit on a structure. A building surrounded by 
open space, in which blast effects tend to be 
dissipated, will be less liable to damage than 
one facing built-up streets. Similarly, buildings 
planned in long rectangular blocks are better 
in this respect than those incorporating large 
enclosed courtyards. ‘The typical light well or 
pipe shaft is, however, not so dangerous, because 
it presents a small target. With a large court- 
yard roofed at first floor level (for instance, 
to form a general office) there is some risk 
of a direct hit exerting excessive blast effect 
on the lower portions of the taller structures 
enclosing the courtyard. 

g) Risk of Flooding. ‘The position of water mains, 
sewers, etc., should be considered when selecting 
shelter accommodation, but a certain amount 
of risk may have to be accepted, and only in 
cases where dangers of sudden flooding are 
regarded as extreme owing to the vicinity of 
rivers or canals or to the passage of main sewers 
or piped streams through or near a building, 
should the basement be abandoned on. this 
account. 


6. SHELTER ACCOMMODATION 

In almost all existing buildings, certainly with those 
in closely built-up areas, the provision of shelter accom- 
modation will mean making the best of existing spaces. 
Available spaces must be judged according to the 
degree of overhead and lateral protection afforded by 
the existing structure. 

In some cases it may be possible to shelter the occu- 
pants of buildings in covered trench or similar shelters 
constructed in adjacent open land. It may, however, 
be undesirable to do so. ‘The superimposed floors of a 
multi-floor structure will afford additional overhead 
protection to a basement shelter, and may very well 
cause an instantaneously fused bomb to detonate before 
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it reaches a shelter roof designed for debris-loading 


only. 


The degree of protection in this case will be 


higher than in an adjacent covered trench shelter, 
though regard must be had to possible excessive debris 
loadings, means of escape, risk of fire, etc., when 
assessing the relative risks of the two measures. 
Similarly, when shelters must be located in buildings 
of varying height, it is preferable, all things being 


equal, 


to place the shelter under the higher portion. 


The following points in regard to shelter accommo- 
dation require attention. ‘They are given in approxi- 
mate order of importance : 


(a) 


DisPERSION. It is considered desirable to 
disperse the occupants in shelter groups 
akout a building (on the horizontal plane). 
The Building Code lays down that not more 
than 50 persons should be accommodated in 
any one shelter unit. In densely populated 
buildings this will not always be practicable, 
and the Building Code permits a maximum of 
200. Architects should, however, try to secure 
additional protection according to the increase 
in number. 

Dividing walls between units are specified in 
the Building Code. Generally speaking, they 
should be more resistant than the roofs of shelters, 
since the expanding gases of a bomb bursting 
within a shelter unit will seek the easiest means 


of escape. It is also desirable that walls of 


shelter units should be more resistant than the 
floors and roofs in other portions of a basement 
not used for shelter. 

It is not desirable to place all heads of depart- 
ments, key personnel or expert technicians in a 
single shelter unit. 

LATERAL Protection. Each shelter unit must 
have lateral protection up to the standards given in 
the Building Code. This is best obtained below 
ground level, where such protection is automatic. 

The standards are based primarily on resistance 
to penetration by bomb fragments of a 500-lb. 
bomb at 50 ft. If adequately braced, the 
structures quoted will normally resist the blast 
effects of the same bomb. But, although not 
mentioned in the Building Code, there will 
obviously be limits in height and extent of such 
walls, when unbraced, beyond which they will 
fail from blast pressure. In the absence of data, 
architects must use their judgment on this point, 
though it can be said that well-constructed walls 
of heights less than ro ft. (in 13} in. brickwork) 
are not likely to be affected by the blast of a 
500-lb. bomb at 50 ft. 
~ Where a sub-basement exists there is nothing 
to be gained by using it as shelter in preference 
to the basement, particularly those parts of the 
latter which do not have a sub-basement beneath 








y 


them. Risks of flooding and difficulty of escape 
are increased in a sub-basement, and there is 
no additional protection against blast and 
splinters. 

(c) Protection Acainst Demo.iTion. In hardly any 
existing buildings will it be possible to find a 
floor strong enough to take the debris load 
of the superstructure, therefore either a new 
floor must be inserted or an existing floor 
strengthened or strutted. The loadings to be 
calculated for in buildings for normal use are 
quoted in the Building Code. They are addi- 
tional to normal live and dead loads. 

If it is not possible for reasons of cost or use to insert 
a new floor, designed to take debris loads, in existing 
buildings, an existing floor may be strengthened by 
reduction of span in one of the following ways :— 

(1) The insertion of steel joists in existing walls to 
halve or otherwise reduce existing spans, par- 
ticularly of floor panels. 

(2) The addition of permanent or temporary struts 
to such joists. ‘Telescopic tubular steel struts 
can be easily stored and rapidly placed and 
thus lend themselves to this work. In designing 
strutting the relative weakness of slabs as against 
that of beams should not be overlooked. 

(3) ‘Timber strutting of normal type. The A.R.P. 
Department of the Home Office will supply 
calculations and data on demand for this. It 
is desirable to fit such strutting in peace time 
and if necessary dismantle it and have it ready 
for assembly at a time of crisis. It should not 
be overlooked that such strutting requires heavy 
labour and expert skill to assemble. 

(4) The insertion of complete shelter units in an 
existing space, particularly in a basement. Such 
a unit can have its own walls supporting a 
“debris floor” either of reinforced concrete or 
of precast reinforced concrete beams. The 
soffits of such floors may be formed of steel 
sheeting. This tends to prevent spalling or 
“ scabbing ”’ of pieces of concrete under the impact 
of debris on the top of the floor. 

Great care should be taken that all bearings, 
particularly of single struts, are adequate and 
that all loads are carried down to foundations. 
It has been suggested that steelwork should be 
designed for higher stresses than normal, but 
no ruling on this has, as yet, been made by the 
Minister. 

In all cases, strengthening of floors should 
extend over the immediate approaches to, and 
in particular over the emergency escapes from 
all shelter accommodation. 

Existing plaster ceilings in shelter accommoda- 
tion may be a source of danger to the occupants 
owing to the risk of their being shaken down. 
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The soffits of such ceilings should be covered 
either with corrugated (galvanised) steel sheeting 
or with heavy boarding (which can be spaced 
with two or three-inch spaces between), or the 
ceilings removed altogether. Where a plaster 
ceiling is removed from a joisted floor, a wall- 
board ceiling (preferably a fire-resisting board) 
may be substituted. In the case of fire-resisting 
floors the concrete may be exposed and colour- 
washed if required. Soffit boarding should be 
coated with a fire-resisting medium, or have a 
layer of fire-resisting board laid over it. 
SPACE REQUIRED IN SHELTERS. ‘The accommoda- 
tion per person is described in the Building Code. 
The figures given relate only to open, naturally 
ventilated shelters; it may be assumed that 
shelters having other means of ventilation will, 
in due course, be permitted to make use of higher 
or lower densities as is appropriate. ‘There may 
be said to be four types of shelter in respect of 
ventilation as follows :- 
Sealed Shelters. ‘These are air-tight and _ fitted 
with air-locks. ‘They may have air-disturbing 
fans or still air. It is essential that such shelters 
should have 75 square feet of floor, wall and ceiling 
space per person for a period of occupancy of 
three hours. ‘This type is the most expensive, all 
things being equal, in respect of cost per person 
accommodated. ‘The occupants need not be 
prepared to use gas masks except in emergency. 
Open Shelters. These are described in the Build- 
ing Code. They may allow or be designed for 
through currents of air, which their occupancy 
by human beings will often help to induce. If 
doors are fitted, they must be kept open during 
occupation. Nevertheless, such doors may be 
rendered air-tight so that, on the fall of a gas 
bomb nearby, they may be rapidly closed, 
preventing the entry of gas while occupants 
adjust their gas masks. 
Open Ventilated Shelters. ‘UVhese are shelters equip- 
ped with mechanically or manually operated ven- 
tilation apparatus not fitted with gas filters but 
provided with dust filters. Such shelters will 
allow a greater density of occupation (4 to 5 square 
feet per person) than will type (2) above. The 
ventilation plants should have a capacity of 150 
cubic feet per person per hour. ‘The air supply 
should be drawn by a forced input system from 
at least 30 ft. above ground level, or higher if prac- 
ticable, through a duct as well protected in the 
interior of the building as is possible. Nevertheless, 
occupants must be prepared to use their gas 
masks. Air locks may be provided if desired. 
A shelter having a ventilation system of the 
type described, will in some cases prove cheaper 
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than a shelter having natural ventilation and a 
less dense occupancy (type 2 This is because 
the cost per head of ventilation is often less 
than the cost per head of strengthened ‘shelter 
accommodation. Moreover, single ventilation 
plants of this type are considerably cheaper than 
those provided with filters (type 4) which require 
far more powerful motors to overcome the 
resistance of the filter. 


Sealed Ventilated Shelters. ‘These are similar to 
type (3) above, but require to be fitted with 
air locks and air-release valves. ‘The ventilation 


plant, though equipped with a filter, should draw 
air from as high a level as possible in order to 
extend the life of the filtering medium by 
reducing the volume of gas drawn in. Generally 
speaking, shelters of this type will be exceptional, 
but they allow the occupants to continue work 
under all circumstances. 


MEANS OF ENTRY AND Escape. The Building Code 
requires that all persons shall be able to reach 
their allotted places in not more than five 
minutes. Calculations should include both the 
time taken to reach the shelter from the farthest 
normal working place and the rate at which 
persons can be admitted to the shelter. 


Data and rules relating to theatre exits may 
well be followed in some detail. The L.C.C. 
requirements are based on an allowance of 100 
persons per minute passing down a 5-ft. wide 
stair under panic conditions. The unit width 
per person is about 22 ins., and no entrance should 
be less than 2 ft. 6 ins. wide. Tests have shown 
that a safe figure for the speed of entry is 40 
persons per minute per unit of width. With 
air locks the speed of entry would be reduced to 
at least one-sixth. Ramps insteads of stairs will 
slightly increase the speed of entry. 

Escape from shelter accommodation may either 
be by way of the normal means of entry or by an 
emergency exit. Both should be equal in strength 
to the shelter itself, particularly with regard to 
debris loadings. If a staircase is the normal 
means of entry to a basement shelter, this should 
preferably be of framed construction with a 
solid newel wall (of brick or concrete) between 
flishts. Better still would be a stair constructed 
as an independent tower unit of framed con- 
struction which might survive collapse of the 
remainder of the superstructure and _ project 
above the level of the ruins. An emergency 
escape is best provided in the form of a strong 
tunnel of adequate size emerging beyond the 
possible spread of debris. Alternatively, escape 
may be made into an existing or newly con- 
structed area, provided protection against debris 
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is given by a concrete slab over the emergency 
exit. 

Winpow Protection. In many existing buildings, 
rooms having windows will need to be converted 
to use as shelters, for which rooms with large 
windows should not be selected. The aim must 
be the preventing of penetration by splinters 
and the rendering of blast effects harmless. 
Lateral protection according to the standard 
must be provided. 

Efforts to preserve the glass itself are hardly 
worth making, and it is best removed altogether 
when protective devices are installed. Even 
if adequate outside shutters are provided, for 
splinter protection, they cannot be guaranteed to 
preserve the glass from fracture by blast pressure. 

Shutters having a less thickness than 1} ins. 
of mild steel will not give protection against 
splinters according to the standard. Such 
shutters are expensive and also difficult to hang. 
Experience has shown that they are best hung in 
heavy steel tracks to slide on wheels and on the 
inside of the wall. Where windows open below 
the tops of basement areas, shutters might be of 
less thickness of steel, since they will be in some 
measure protected against direct strike of bomb 
splinters. 

Hinged casement type shutters are prone to 
weakness at the hinges and at the central meeting. 
The intense alternate blast and suction effects 
of high explosive bombs should be studied care- 
fully in shutter design, particularly in regard to 
the attachment of fixings of the shutter to the 
wall. 

Sandbagging of window openings suffers from 
the defects of requiring labour, filling material, 
and, above all, of adequate time. Where these 
requirements can be met, sandbagging is an 
excellent form of window protection. Some 
economy of filling material and time can be 
effected by having ready a stout braced wooden 
staging reaching from ground level to cill level 
on which sandbags can be piled. Sandbagging 
should always be properly bonded and the bags 
pounded into place with a mallet or heavy 
piece of wood. Sandbags should also be bonded 
into the window opening, for which, if desirable, 
the sash should be removed or the glass removed 
or broken out. Attention should be paid to 
weight of sandbagging and a sufficient founda- 
tion obtained. 

In walls having a thickness of 24 ins. or more 
the opening may be filled with loose ballast or 
shingle between wooden sheeting. The sheeting 
should be very stoutly made, overlap the opening 
on both sides, and be connected by stout through 
bolts with large plates (not washers) under the 
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heads and nuts. The units of sheeting can be 
made and fitted in peace time and kept in store. 
They should have an opening at the top through 
which the space can be filled with ballast by 
means of a shovel. The opening can be closed 
with a few sandbags, filled with ballast, rammed 
into place. ‘The sash or glass should be removed. 

Baled goods, such as wool, cotton, rags and 
paper, piled against window openings on the 
insides will serve as protection against blast and 
splinters up to the standard if at least 30 ins. 
thick and carefully piled and bonded. 

Bricking-up of window openings should be 
considered. In many cases it will be found that 
bricking-up is quicker than sandbagging. Semi- 
skilled labour will suffice and the materials are 
easily stored. Cement mortar should be used, 
the panels of brickwork being well cemented 
to the adjacent structure. 


GAS-PROOFING PossIBILITIES AND MEasures. Pro- 
tection of personnel against high explosive must 
come first. In cases where adults only need be 
considered, the gas mask can be relied on as the 
sole means of defence against the fairly remote 
contingency of a gas bomb falling in the vicinity. 
Sealed shelters not provided with a protected 
air filtration plant require so large a cubic 
capacity and absorbent area per person as to 
make very costly, in densely populated buildings, 
the provision of shelter accommodation which 
is also resistant to blast and splinters. 

In the case of buildings where work has to 
be carried on during air raids (e.g., surgeons, 
A.R.P. officers, police, etc.), or where small 
children, sick or infirm persons have to be 
considered, a sealed shelter, preferably with a 
protected air filtration plant, is essential. In 
considering this question regard should be had 
to relative vulnerability. For example, gas 
bombs will be most effective and therefore more 
likely to be used in closely built-up areas and in 
munition areas, docks, etc. 

In sealing shelters in existing buildings it is 
usually difficult to prevent air leakage. Pipe 
inlets must be thoroughly caulked and porous. 
brickwork painted. Air leakage is best pre- 
vented by providing a positive air pressure in 
the shelter by means of a ventilation plant. Even 
in this case, caulking will be necessary if the 
pressure is to be maintained. 

In the case of large industrial undertakings 
the A.R.P. scheme might include a_ small 
decontamination centre. ‘This question should 


be discussed with the local A.R.P. officer. 


OVERHEAD Cover. Cover according to the 
standard must be provided to exclude the kilo 
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incendiary bomb and the heaviest anti-aircraft 

fragments. 

(t) Equipment. All shelter units should contain the 
following items of equipment :— 

(a) Picks, shovels and crowbars for the clearing 
of debris from the means of escape. 

(6) Emergency lighting, which may be in the 
form of hurricane candle lamps, a trickle- 
charged battery-operated emergency system, 
or, in large shelter groups, an emergency 
petrol-driven lighting plant. 

(c) Lavatory accommodation. Chemical closets 
will serve very well for short periods of 
shelter occupation. Minimum requirements 
are given in the Code. Lavatory accommo- 
dation need not necessarily be within the 
protected accommodation. 

The following items are desirable :— 

(a) A supply of drinking water in jars. 

(6) A first-aid box. 

(c) A battery-operated wireless set. 

(d) Electric hand lamps. 


7. LOCATION OF SHELTERS 

The location of shelter accommodation will depend 
principally on the degree of protection already obtain- 
able, the extent to which accommodation can be 
adapted, and the existing means of escape and access. 
Many other points discussed above also require con- 
sideration. ‘The following are general shelter locations 
and types :-— 

(a) External Shelters. Where open land is available, 
external shelters may be provided for any of the 
following reasons :—The building may be too 
readily liable to collapse, possess a high fire risk, 
or provide insufficient or inadequate shelter 
accommodation ; unduly heavy loads on upper 
floors, such as machinery, may render a basement 
shelter unsafe. 

In all external shelter systems regard should 


be had to speed of entry and distribution of 
entrances The risk of large concentrations of 


persons at the entrances must be avoided at 
all costs. Further, industrial and commercial 


concerns will wish to reduce the time of 


stoppage of work to a minimum. Various 
types of external shelter can be provided, e.g., 
trenches, arched steel shelters, buried concrete 
pipes, mined galleries in waste heaps, etc. 
Factories and mines producing waste products 
may dump material on steel or concrete arched 
constructions placed on the ground. 

(b) Basement Shelters. Basements, where such exist, 
have already been described as the best place 
for shelter accommodation within buildings. 
Pavement lights and stallboard lights, however, 
constitute serious risks. If shelter accommoda- 

tion cannot be placed away from them, they 
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may be built up or strutted and covered with 
sandbagging or even loose earth or debris. 
Service pipes, as for steam, gas, hot water, etc., 
constitute a risk if they pass through or near 
shelter accommodation. Arrangements should be 
made for shutting them off on an air raid alarm 
being given. ‘This may involve the insertion of 
extra valves into circuits. Valves should be 
readily accessible. 

Gas mains should be shut off from the whole 
building because of the risk of their causing fire 
if fractured. ‘The ordinary gas mask does not 
protect against coal gas. It is desirable to warn 
building owners that care should be taken in 
turning on gas mains after a raid, because the 
taps of gas apparatus may have been left open. 

c) Shelters Above Ground Level. Good shelter accom- 
modation up to the standard can be provided 
above ground level. Rooms or corridors having 
sufficiently thick walls, the roofs reinforced to 
take debris loads and possessing adequate means 
of escape, may be selected. The blocking of 
windows against splinter effects is, however, 
essential. Shelter may be on upper floors, as, 
for example, superimposed central corridors 
with staircase escape at both ends, but in such 
cases regard should be had to the risk of splinters 
striking upward through windows and _ thin 
floor panels. Great care should be taken with 
shelters on upper floors that the debris load is 
properly carried down to the foundations. With 
systems of strutting this will generally mean 
that all the floors up to and including the 
shelter must be strutted. 

Fire escape staircases may be made to provide 
good shelter accommodation, especially if built 
with a central newel wall, which will help to 
brace the whole structure. Walls should be up 
to the standard thickness and windows should 
be blocked against splinters. Open stair wells 
with lantern lights over are, however, dangerous. 
The best type of staircase or “ vertical ” shelter 
would be a homogeneous structure of reinforced 
concrete, rigidly supported on its own founda- 
tions. Shelters of this type have the merit of 
reducing stoppage of work to a minimum. 

8. STRUCTURAL MEASURES 

The following points require attention in regard to 
the second and third of the three aims mentioned at 
the beginning of this report, namely, the minimising 
of damage to the structure itself and the maintenance 
of business. 

a) Timber Roofs. Steps should be taken to minimise 
the fire effect of incendiary bombs in wooden roof 
structures. ‘Tests have shown that the kilo 
incendiary bomb will penetrate slated or tiled 
roofs even if these are boarded ; it is anticipated 
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that in most cases a bomb will come to rest on 
attic ceilings, specially where ceiling joists carry 
floor boards. 

Full particulars of incendiary bomb types, 
effects and protective measures will be found in 
A.R.P. Handbook No. 9, “‘ Incendiary Bombs 
and Fire Precautions ’—H.M.S.O., 6d. 

The first line of defence against the incendiary 
bomb is an efficient fire-fighting service, notes 
on which are given on page 671. Incertain build- 
ings it may be desirable to provide staircase 
access (instead of by ladder) to large wooden 
roof spaces to allow easy entry by a fire-fighting 
picket. ‘The training of employees in A.R.P. 
measures, required under the Act, will include 
fire fighting. : 

Owing to their angle of descent, incendiary 
bombs may enter windows; fire-fighting 
measures should envisage this. 

Larger bombs than the kilo may be expected 
to penetrate some way into buildings. 

Defensive measures to render the roof con- 
inflammable should be_ taken. 
This may be achieved by lining the roof space 
with a non-inflammable wallboard consisting 
of a fire-resisting material such as_ asbestos, 
anhydrite, gypsum or diatomaceous earth. In 
most cases it will be desirable to provide two 
thicknesses of wallboard on the floor of the attic. 
It should be emphasised, however, that these 
materials used as described will not necessarily 
prevent penetration of a bomb right through 
the whole roof construction. 


struction less 


Alternatively, timbers may be coated with 
approved fire-retarding compounds. In most 
cases thickness of the coating is a material factor 
in fire-resistance and such measures as a single 
thin coating of whitewash will have only a slight 
retarding effect on a fire. It should also be 
realised that, to prevent the spread of fire, it 
will be as necessary in almost all cases to protect 
the soffits of the common rafter construction as 
the attic floor on which the bomb may lie. A 
combination of fire-resisting wallboard on the 
floor and the coating of all other exposed wood- 
work with a suitable fire-retarding compound 
will do much to protect an 
structure against fire. ‘The covering of attic 
floors with fire-retarding material will serve to 
delay a general fire, but affords no protection to 
the upper inflammable roof structure. 

With full protection as described above and 
given favourable circumstances, a bomb might 
even burn out without starting a fire in the 
structure, but generally speaking these structural 
measures are a reinforcement of and not a 
substitute for an efficient fire-fighting service. 


existing roof 
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Full protection against penetration and the 

fire-effect of the kilo incendiary bomb can only 
be obtained with a solid reinforced concrete 
roof at least 4 ins. thick. The }-in. mild steel 
plate, quoted under ‘“* Overhead Protection ”’ in 
the Code, will resist penetration of the kilo 
incendiary bomb, but not its fire effect. 
Glass Roof Lights. Glass-topped lantern lights 
and skylights constitute a source of possible 
damage not only because they will readily admit 
incendiary bombs and anti-aircraft fragments, 
but also because the glass may be fractured by 
blast or vibration and admit rain to the interior 
of the building. Further, they will require to 
be screened at night in time of war. 

In a fire-resisting roof, a glass-topped lantern 
may be removed and one having a solid concrete 
top and glass in the sides only substituted. 
Where this is not possible, the alternative may 
be considered of removing the glass on the 
outbreak of war and _ substituting wooden 
boarding covered with bituminous felt to exclude 
rain and keep in the light. This will require 
continuous use of artificial light in the room 
below, but it should be realised that attempts 
to preserve the glass itself are not likely to meet 
with much success. The fixing of 18-gauge 
s-in. galvanised wire mesh beneath the roof 
light will, however, protect the contents of rooms 
against damage from all but very small frag- 
ments of glass. Wired glass is only slightly more 
resistant to blast effects than unwired glass. 
Protection of Essential Units. Measures may be 
taken to give an additional degree of protection 
to units or plant on which the life or work of the 
building may depend. ‘Telephone switchboards, 
items of power plant, essential records, drawings 
and patterns, objects of special intrinsic value 
may require protection against fragments and 
fire. 

Architects preparing A.R.P. schemes should 
not overlook the possible desirability of dup- 
licating essential records and of placing them in 
safe rural areas or, alternatively, of evacuating 
objects of value at the time of a crisis. The 
cash departments of commercial undertakings 
may require arrangements for securing money 
against possible looting after an air-raid warning 
has been given. 

Alternatively, strongholds may be constructed 
for the safe keeping of records, etc. These 
should have overhead and lateral protection at 
least according to the standard and should also 
be protected against fire and water from fire 
hoses. For the last, the structure need not 
necessarily be tanked with asphalte, provided 
the roof and walls of the stronghold are reason- 
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ably watertight. The weakest point of the 
defence is likely to be the door of the stronghold. 
A fire and water-resisting door of steel is desirable. 


9. FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

Provision of essential fire-fighting measures should 
be envisaged by architects devising A.R.P. schemes. 
The following points require consideration :— 

(a) Provision of protected accommodation for a fire 
picket numbering from 4 to 10 persons, who 
should be able-bodied. This should provide 
protection against blast and splinters and, if 
possible, against demolition. It may be incor- 
porated in a general shelter scheme, but the 
picket must be able to emerge from shelter and 
attack fires as rapidly as possible. In multi- 
floor buildings the refuge accommodation for the 
fire picket may well be on an upper floor near 
the roof. 

(6) Provision for fire-watchers. In factories, ware- 
houses and similar buildings, protected strong 
points may be provided from which single fire- 
watchers can observe a single floor and summon 
assistance should an incendiary bomb enter it. 

(c) The best methods of attacking incendiary bombs, 
according to recent advice from the A.R.P. 
department of the Home Office are : (1) attack- 
ing the bomb with a hire-pressure fire hose (of 
Fire Brigade type), which causes the magnesium 
body of the bomb to be consumed in about 15 
seconds. (2) Spraying the bomb and its sur- 
roundings with a fine spray from a suitable 
nozzle. This may be provided by a small-bore 
hose or by a special stirrup bucket pump. (See 
Handbook No. 9.) 

Architects should consider providing suitable equip- 

ment, either high-pressure hose, light hose (wall-type 
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hose-reels are suitable) or bucket pumps. In any case, 
one or more bucket pumps should be provided in the 
event of failure of mains. The A.R.P. Department of 
the Home Office will advise on suitable apparatus 
for special cases. 

Supplies to hose reels may be arranged with duplicate 
valved feeds so that they can either draw from the 
rising main or from a roof tank. 


10. A.R.P. PRACTICE 

It is important that building owners should realise 
the necessity for practice air-raid alarms. It is not 
enough merely to provide shelter accommodation and 
fire-fighting equipment. Staffs should be drilled, fire 
pickets appointed and the A.R.P. scheme rehearsed 
from time to time. Architects would be well advised 
to ask for the experience of building owners in carrying 
out such rehearsals, since they are likely to show 
instances in which improvements could be made. 


11. PROTECTION AGAINST DIRECT HIT 

The protective methods and devices outlined above 
accept the risk of a direct hit from a heavy high- 
explosive bomb, particularly of delay-action type. 
Such protection is not required under the Act and is 
not feasible in normal commercial constructions. 

Mined galleries will give protection against direct 
hit, provided the thickness of overhead cover is adequate 
and the gallery lining is of sufficient strength. Protec- 
tion against the direct hit of the 500-lb. medium case 
bomb requires a thickness of 45 ft. of ordinary earth. 
12. MATERIALS 

Particulars of suitably proprietary A.R.P. materials 
and apparatus can be obtained from the Building 
Centre, 158 New Bond Street, W.1. A selection of 
them is on view in the special A.R.P. section at the 
Centre. 


LIST OF OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The following documents are obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office : 
OFFICIALLY PUBLISHED 
1. Air Raid Shelters for Persons Working in Factories 
and Commercial Buildings. (The Building Code. 
Home Office. Price 6d. 
Air Raid Precautions for Government Contractors. 
Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. Price 4d. 


i) 


3. Structural and Other Precautions Against Air Raid 
Risks in Hospitals. Ministry of Health. Price 3d. 

4. Police Buildings. Structural Protection Against Air 
Attack. Home Office. Price 6d. ‘This publication is 
only obtainable by Police Authorities or by architects 

working for them. 


5. Incendiary Bombs and Fire Precautions. Handbook 
No. 9. Home Office. Price 6d. 

6. Specifications, etc., in regard to Permanent Lining 
of Trenches. Home Office. Price 4d. 
7. Pamphlet on Shelter from Air Attack. 
Price od. 
PUBLISHED WITH 
Structural Air Raid Precautions. Report of a 
Conference held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, June 1938. R.J.B.A. Price rs. 

UNDER PREPARATION OFFICIALLY 

Handbook on Structural Defence. 


Pamphlet on Strutting of Basements. 


Home Office. 


OFFICIAL SUPPORT 


Pamphlet on Construction and Layout of Trenches. 
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THE INSTITUTE’S APPEAL 


The following is the seventh list of donations and increased subscriptions received up to 15 April in response 
to the appeal issued to all members and honorary members and students on 16 December 1938. 

Members who are contemplating making an increased payment of subscription whereby the amount of the 
increase will be payable to the appeal fund are reminded that if they are prepared to enter into an agreement for the 
payment of such increased subscription for a period of seven years or more they will be entitled to deduct income tax 
at the standard rate from the amount by which the subscription is increased. 

Full particulars were published in the issue of the JouRNAL for 6 February, and can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A 


DONATIONS 


kan a cs a Ls. d 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie R. de Smidt [4.] 2 2 0 J. Morris-Williams [Z.] ~ b 2-6 
[F.] aa es oc FOI © Sedad Hakki Eldem [H. C.M. | 5 0 o J. S. Pearson [Student] iy 4 0 
G. Bartholomew fay. ; ' t @ E. H. Evans [F.] aa 2 2 0 Frederick D. Pipe [L.] 2 2 0 
Alexander Black, President, Stir- Horace Field [F.] : ay 2 2 0 oe ee Price [A.] 220 
ling Society of Architects 2 2 0 F. E. Green [A.] a ore pe o Messrs. T. T. Rees and Ric hard 
J. P. Bridgwater [F.] .. es 2 2 0 D. P. Hall [A.] va ve I t oO Holt (EF } ‘ ac os rk © © 
B. J. Briggs [Student] .. ve a a S. J. Halse [F.] .. 250 0 O R. Leslie Rollo [F.] * os 2 2 0 
eee - cA . in y 2 @ H. Neville Hawkes [ A. | a 2 2 0 S. H. Schwartzel [Student] 54 10 6 
B. C. G. Burnett [L. % ai 3 3 0 Frank H. Heaven [4.] a i t © William Stewart [F.] . -> 42 ‘oo 
Alfred Burr [F.] y fee 5 5 Oo “4 E. Heseltine [Student] oi 10 0 J. S. Thompson [Student ne 10 6 
S. J. Castellino [A.]_.. ‘i i § © fede W.. Hider [Ff] .. os it t 6 Fung Tsun [A.] - r f © 
Henry E. Challis [A.] fs 3 3 0 pa Houston [F.] ; os 2 2 0 J. H. Walters [Z.] ; 22 0 
Denis Chappell —— P 10 6 Arthur G. P. Kent (L. | ' 10 6 N. J. Warburton [ Student] one rt © 
S. A. Comben [A.] ae 5 5 0 J. G. McKenzie [Student] 10 O Harold Woodley [Student] : 1g 0 
DONATIONS FROM R.1.B.A. ALLIED SOCIETIES 
s. d. forgo 4 of the annual contribution under to a reduction of the annual contribution 
Cumberland Branch, Northern Byelaw 74 for 5 years. under Byelaw 74 from 4 to } for two years. 
Architectural Association .. 10 10 O ae 
Devon and Cornwall Architec- Preston, Blackburn and District New South Wales Chapter, Royal Austra- 
tural Society .. is —~ 2 OS @ Society of Architects as 5 5 0 lian Institute of Architects, have voluntarily 
North Wales Architectural Sheffield, South Yorks. and agreed to a reduction of the annual contri- 
Society . 1 10 © District Society of Architects 20 0 oO bution under Byelaw 74 from 4 to } until 
(being the third donation of £10 10 0 (being the final instalment of £100 further notice. Transvaal Provincial In- 
made to the new Building Fund promised to the new Building Fund.) stitute have voluntarily agreed to refund 
Northants, Beds and Hunts Association Hampshire and Isle of Wight Archi- the whole of the annual contribution under 
of Architects have voluntarily agreed to tectural Association have voluntarily agreed Byelaw 74 for 3 years. 


INCREASED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The following members and students have promised to increase their annual subscriptions by the amount and 
for the number of years inserted in brackets against the amount. 


£8 dd, Ss Ge : P a af 
Professor Patrick Aber- A. J. Fowles [A.] . fF 8 Keith P. Roberts [Student] i t © 
crombie [F.] eh $e 5 0 © (3) a year until debt is cleared a year until further notice 
A. Barrow [A.]_ .. 10 O Richard Holt [F.] et D. J. Simpson [4A.] oe 1 oO Oo (3) 
a year until further notice a year until further notice J T act, Rene (R Ss, a : 
B. G. Brown [Student] .. 10 6 (3) Harold Overnell [A.] _ . 2 2 oe ee l ‘| i fu he ‘ae 
F. H. Brown [A.] ea : F ots) a year until further notice , : aa a Une tuner HOuce 
Leslie C. Chidley [A.] .. 10 6(10) GC. J. Parker [A.] . _— E. A. Verger [F.] +» 2 2 0 (3) 
R. P. Cummings [4.]_ .. 1 1 Oo (3) a year until further notice Norman Weekes [A.] a 3 3 0 (3) 
The donations and increased subscriptions or contributions received and promised up to 15 April represent 


a total of £6,094 14s. 1od. This amount does not include increase of subscriptions or contributions promised for 
which no definite period is stated. 
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From the south-west. On the lower level is the chapel ; the sculpture 
above it is by Miss Julian Allen 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOME, BRIGHTON 


Architect: Francis Lorne [F.| of Sir John Burnet, Tait G Lorne |FF.| 


The planning of a building of this size for the blind, 
particularly if it is not to be used by individuals for any 
very long period, raises special problems. St. Dunstan’s 
Home is a convalescent and holiday home for ex- 
Servicemen, the majority of whom are totally blind ; 
they come down to the home for a period of a fortnight 
or a month. If they are to get the hang of the building 
quickly the plan must be simple and easily grasped, 
repeated in principle floor by floor, with straightforward 
and ample circulation space and a minimum of awkward 
corners and obstructions that the men would not be 
likely to remember. 

In this home there is a model showroom where large 
scale models of the building, site surround and main 
floors are at the disposal of the blind, and by finger 
touch they quickly learn their way about the building 
and the site. It has also been found that the resemblance 
the general shape of the building bears to an aeroplane, 
which was purely coincidental, considerably helps 
them to grasp the nature of the plan and section, and 
for them to get their bearings in any part of the 
building. 

Apart from this excellent simplicity of planning 
there is very little in the building which would 
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seem to mark it off particularly from any other buildings, 
as far as special requirements are concerned. The 
railings in the grounds outside, perhaps, or the rubber 
pedestrian crossings in the main entrance driveway, 
or the self-closing flap gates at the top of each flight in 
the main stair, and the wall handrails in the main halls, 
giving certain main circulations, and marked at points 
with round headed studs marking floor levels or certain 
obstacles ; the avoidance of steps, except in the case 
of the main stair, wherever blind persons are allowed, 
both in the building and in the grounds ; the way in 
which doors have been allowed to swing one way 
only, the openings shielded where possible, and all 
projecting wall corners rounded to minimise the risk 
of blind persons running into sharp obstacles. But most 
of these special features seem almost unnoticeable ; 
in general the building on its fine site overlooking the 
sea, its large glass areas, and its careful finishes, might 
satisfy critical eyes—which is, of course, very im- 
portant, for blind people gain all visual impressions by 
proxy, and are continually asking sighted people to 
describe their surroundings. They also enjoy air and 
sunshine, and for that this building gives them ample 
opportunity. 
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. Dining hall 
. Lounge 
. Servery 


Still room 


. Scullery 


Store 


. Receiving room 
. Linen room 


Soiled linen 
Talking-book rooms 
Model showroom 
Visitors’ room 


. Doctor 

. Dispensary 
5. Quiet room 
). Reading room 


Typewriting room 


. Braille reading room 


Waiting room 
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. Hall 
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. One-bed ward 

. Two-bed ward 

. Four-bed ward 

. Lavatory 

. Boot room 

. Staff bedroom 

. V.A.D. dining room 
. Service 

. V.A.D. sitting room 
. Lavatory 

. Linen 
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Ward 


Domestic staff sitting rooin 
Lavatory 

Linen 
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FIFTH FLOOR 
THE SITE 


The site, approximately twelve and a half acres in 
area, is situated on the Downs between Brighton and 
Rottingdean, adjoining the main east-west coast road. 
The entrance driveway leads off a north-south road 
leading from the cost road and away from the main 
traffic. From this road the land rises to the top of the 
hill, approximately 200 ft. high, and has a westerly 
aspect with the sea and cliffs on the south side. 
Gradients vary from 1-in-15 to I-in-5 at the top of the 
site. The site is isolated from buildings, windswept 
and devoid of trees, and the planting of only small 
shrubs and trees has been possible. 

The building line, restricted to 500 ft. back from 
the coast road, left approximately four acres for building 
purposes, and necessitated an elevated building to in- 
corporate the accommodation required ; the sloping 
site made necessary a stepping up of blocks parallel 
to the contours, and partly governed the plan form 
comprising north, south, east and west wings. 


THE PLAN 

The building accommodates wards, recreation rooms, 
training centre, offices, staff quarters and chapel. 
In general, the main north-south block is used by the 
blind men, the east-west wing at the back being staff 
and service quarters. ‘This allows easy and unrestricted 
circulation of the rooms by blind occupants without 
interfering with the staff wing, and the open plan form 
permits a maximum amount of sunlight and air, and 
takes advantage of the magnificent views. 
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Winter garden 
Vegetable store 

. Cook’s store 
Vegetable preparation 
Kitchen staff dining room 
Cook 

. Pot scullery 

Citchen 

. Light diet preparation 
10. Crockery scullery 

11. Larder 

12. Household store 

13. Goods receiving 

14. Dry store 

15. V.A.D.’s locker room 
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The main entrance is on the west at basement level, 
giving access to the main lift shaft and stair and cloak- 
room. Adjoining this entrance is the massage depart- 
ment, with a separate entrance and waiting room. 
Many blind men are excellent masseurs, and _ this 
department gives treatment both to the inmates and the 
general public. The basement also contains boiler 
and mechanical rooms, stores and workshops, and, 
at the rear, garages and also kennels for trained dogs 
to lead the blind. 

The chapel is contained in a separate building at a 
lower level on the site, west of the main building and 
on the central axis. It has an entrance on the west, 
approached by paths in the grounds. 


The ground floor is the main communal floor of the 
building. A small wing opening off the main hall 
accommodates the administrative offices, but the 
majority of the remainder of the floor is given over to 
the men. The rooms in the main north-south block, 
glazed from floor to ceiling, are set well back from the 
west face, and give on to a wide covered terrace. Here 
are the talking-book rooms, the model showroom, 
doctor’s and visiting rooms, dispensary, quiet room, 
reading room, typewriting room and Braille reading 
room. Behind these are the large dining hall and 
lounge, separated by sliding partitions, which for 
special occasions can be converted into one room 
approximately 135 ft. by 30 ft. There is also a sliding 
and folding partition between the lounge and the 
reading room. ‘The lounge has a large coal and log- 
burning fireplace. Both the dining room and _ the 
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From the south. The single-storey 

projection in the corner between the 

east staff wing and the main block 

running parallel with the contours is 

the lounge; the standard window 

blind, which slides down the opening 
sash, can be clearly seen 
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Above left: The ground-floor terrace, off 
which open the quiet room, reading room, 
typewriting room and Braille reading 
room ; from the main staircase 

Above right: The main staircase and lifts 
at fourth and fifth floor levels. At the stair 
heads are the self-closing flap gates 


Left: From the north-east. The dining 
hall is in the angle between the two wings 
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lounge are glazed almost from floor to ceiling. In the 
wing to the east are service rooms, served from the 
kitchen on the fifth floor. 


The first, second and third floors accommodate 
wards in the north-south block, and staff rooms in the 
wing at the back. On the first floor the central 
bay over the main entrance houses sick wards for 
special treatment. For the wards, a built-in fitting 
has been fixed under the sill and encases radiators 
behind each bed, besides providing wardrobe, cup- 
board and bed-side table accommodation. Each ward 
group is provided with a separate boot cleaning and 
luggage room, and a lavatory with bathrooms com- 
bined. In these lavatories, the wash basins were kept 
clear of the throughway to the other fittings in order 
that men using the basins would not be disturbed. 

The fourth floor is a variation on the main planning 
principle, both the south and the east wings being 
given over to staff quarters. The north wing on this 
floor is taken up with teaching rooms for basket work, 
etc., and also a small Roman Catholic chapel. 

The fifth and top floor provides two winter gardens 
for the men, glazed on three sides. The east wing is 
given over entirely to the top-lit kitchen and ancillary 
rooms. 

A passenger and bed lift with self-levelling devices 
have been provided in the main halls, serving from 
basement to fifth floor. A goods lift at the east end of 
the east wing serves from ground floor to fifth floor, and 
three food lifts in the centre of the east wing serve each 
floor down to ground-floor level from the main kitchen. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINISHES 


The foundations are on chalk, and it was necessary 
to cut and build a retaining wall into the chalk to form 
the service entrance. ‘The excavation was re-used for 
fill behind the retaining wall for the main entrance and 
for lowering the gradient of the main entrance driveway. 

The building is of steel-framed construction with 
external cavity walls formed of 43 in. facing bricks, 
3 in. cavity and 6 in. Foamslag as inner membrane. 
Foamslag blocks were used for duct casings and interior 
partitions, all forming a check against condensation ; 
stanchions and beam casings in the cavities are in water- 
proofed cement. 

Windows are of specially made sherardised metal 
sections, all horizontal pivot hung and counter-balanced 
against storm pressure if left open, and, when open, 
do not project into rooms as obstacles for the blind men. 
On the sun side, these opening sashes were fitted with 
‘accordo’ blinds which slide down with the window 
whatever angle this is open. Special sherardised metal 
jambs were fixed from the window frames into the 
cavity to prevent moisture crossing the cavity at this 
point. Metal windows, doors and railings have painted 
finish after galvanising or sherardising. 
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Above : 


The entrance driveway from a fourth-floor roof terrace 


Below . 


The main entrance. The entrance drive and footpath are 
separated by railings along their whole length 
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The lift and staircase hall at fifth-floor level. 
guiding certain main circulations, and also the way in which projecting wall corners have 
been rounded to avoid the risk of blind persons running into sharp obstacles 


Roof slabs are of solid concrete insulated with cork, 
covered with ply roofing, and, where used as terraces, 
finished with Paropa finish. The floors are generally 
of hollow tile construction. 

The facing brickwork is in 2 in. buff handmade bricks 
built with a } in. raked out joint. Sills, copings, and 
chapel figure are in reconstructed stone, and window 
heads, canopies, etc., rendered in cement to match. 

Sound resisting construction was carried out for the 
talking-book rooms and the main kitchen, and acoustical 
treatment carried out to the chapel wall finishes. 


Interior finishes to recreation rooms, wards, staff 


rooms, offices and halls have plaster finishes to walls 
and ceilings, with paint or distemper in light tones, 
the stronger colours being obtained through folk- 
weave curtains and furniture fabrics. Floors are generally 
oak block wax finished and the main stair oak boarding. 
The escape and service stairs have grano finish, lavatories 
and secondary stairs cold glaze dadoes, kitchen and 
service rooms glazed tile dadoes. Lavatories, kitchen 
and service rooms have buff quarry tile floors with paint 
finish to walls and ceilings. Mechanical rooms, etc., 


have grano floor finishes and cement rendered walls 
and ceilings. 

Built-in furniture in the wards and staff rooms is 
in red cedar with cellulosed finish on the outside and 





The photograph shows the wall handrails, 


wax polish internally. Doors are Gaboon mahogany 
or beech faced with cellulosed finish. Skirtings and 
architraves are in deal with paint finish. 

A wireless installation with three-programme selec- 
tion has been installed with loud-speakers and micro- 
phones in the lounge, chapel, winter gardens and 
staff sitting-rooms, and earphones to all ward beds. 
Further, a Compton organ has been installed in the 
chapel. 

Separate house and service telephones have been 
installed in addition to the G.P.O. service. 

The boiler room with coke-fired boilers serves the 
building with hot water and low-pressure radiator 
heating. The kitchen and service room equipment is 
gas-fired, and extract ventilation has been provided to 
the kitchens and food service rooms. 

The plumbing is one-pipe system with all pipe runs 
internal and encased, and with access panels where 
necessary. Heavy pattern sanitary fittings were selected 
and all hot taps placed on the same hand throughout. 

A transformer room is included for the electrical 
supply, and electric fires have been provided in staff 
rooms. 


Adequate A.R.P. precautions have been taken for 
the protection of the men in case of emergency. 
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CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS 
Quantity Surveyor: O. E. Parratt, F.S.I., Adelaide House, King 
William Street, E.C.4. 
Clerk of Works: A. H. Day. 
Sculpture Work : Miss Julian Allen. 


GENERAL Contractors: Messrs. James Longley & Co., Ltd.. 
Crawley, Sussex. 

SUB-CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS : Diespeker and 
Co., Ltd., hollow tilé and R.C. floors and staircases ; Matthew 
Hall & Co., Ltd., R.W. pipes, plumbing, sanitary services, etc. ; 
P. C. Henderson, Ltd., sliding door tracks and gear; Redpath 
Brown & Co., Ltd., constructional steelwork ; Stevens & Adams, 
Ltd., block flooring; Electrical Installations, Ltd., electrical 
installation, etc. ; E.M.I. Service through Electrical Installations, 
Ltd., radio installations: Claude General Neon Lights, Ltd.., 
neon sign ; Frazzi, Ltd., Paropa roofing ; Standard Flat Roofing 
Co., Ltd., standard roofing; R. Y. Ames, facing bricks ; Super 
Cement, Ltd., supplying cement to general contractors ; Barrett 
and Wright, Ltd., kitchen equipment, heating and H.W. supply, 
ventilation, etc. ; John Booth & Sons, Ltd., roller shutters ; ‘Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., reinforcing steel ; F. & E. Eastman, Ltd., 
wall tiling, floor paving ; Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., steel casements : 
En-Tout-Cas, Ltd., tennis court ; Trent Concrete, Ltd., artificial 
stone work ; Marryatt & Scott, Ltd., electric lifts ; Lenscrete, Ltd., 
precast glass wall panels ; Fenning & Co., Ltd., Travertine marble 
work ; Light Steelwork, Ltd., stair balustrades, wall rails, etc. ; 
Hoyle, Robson, Barnett & Co., Ltd., glazement cement, glaze 
work ; Doulton & Co., Ltd., sanitary fittings ; Pilkingtons, Ltd., 
glass dome: Piggott Bros, Ltd., flagstaffs and wireless masts ; 
Veneercraft, Ltd., flush doors; Brighton Corporation Water- 
works, ring water main: James Gibbons, Ltd., ironmongery : 
Eric Munday, carving on foundation stone, metal lettering ; James 
Clark & Sons, Ltd., silvered polished plates and glazing ; Palmers 
Travelling Cradle & Scaffold Co., Ltd., window cleaning cradle ; 
A. C. W. Hobman, Ltd., granolithic paving ; Brighton Corporation 
Electricity Undertaking, service cable ; Celotex, Ltd., acousti- 
celotex ; Hickmans, Ltd., fittings ; Pyrene Co., Ltd., Pyrene hose 
reel ; Gent & Co., Ltd., electric clocks ; Everett Edgcumbe & Co., 
Ltd., electric chiming clocks ; Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Co., Ltd., paving blocks ; Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., air- 
raid precaution ventilation plant; John Compton Organ Co., 
Ltd., two-manuel organ, pipe front to organ loft; Accordo Blinds, 
Ltd., Accordo blinds ; John Brown (Contractors), Ltd., surfacing 
concrete driveway with Settite ; Durasteel Roofs, Ltd., Durasteel 
shutters and frames ; Boulton Tubular Structures, Ltd., Boulton 
tube shores ; Maple & Co., Ltd., furniture ; St. Dunstan’s Work- 
shops, furniture ; Goodlass Wall & Co., Ltd., supplying paint ; 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co., bath panels and_ splashbacks ; 
Gas Proofing Co., Ltd., sealing device for doors, etc. ; W. Lusty 
and Sons, Ltd., Lloyd Loom tables and chairs; Whitfield’s Bed- 
steads, Ltd., beds; Dunlop Rubber Co., Dunlopillo mattresses 
and bolsters, door edging, etc.; Simpson Baker & Co., Ltd., 
electric light fittings; Troughton & Young, Ltd., electric light 
fittings ; General Fire Appliance Co., Ltd., fire extinguishers ; 
North British Rubber Co., rubber mats to lifts; St. Dunstan’s 
Workshops, fibre mats; Yeomans & Partners, cellulose finish to 
inernal doors, etc. : Pollard & Co., kiosk unit in entrance hall ; 
Dominion Rubber Co., garden hose and fittings ; Berry’s Electric, 
Ltd., Adjustacoal fires and interiors, special grate; Alexande1 
Fraser & Son, Ltd., blankets; Pulham & Sons, garden work ; 
Kenneth McCutcheon, models; A. Over & Sons, plastering : 
Fred Braby & Co., Ltd., copperwork : L. Dutton & Son, supplying 
cork. 








* * * 





Top right : The Braille reading room 

Centre : One of the second-floor wards. The built-in cupboards and 
wardrobes run the whole length of the ward beneath the windows ; 
behind each bed radiators are encased in it 

Bottom : A four-bed ward on the third floor 
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Book Reviews 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE* 


What is science to architecture or architecture to 
science ? ‘The Government and industries of Britain pay 
almost £100,000 a year to maintain a Building Research 
Station. In addition a large part of the work of several 
other national research stations, notably the National 
Physical Laboratory and the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, concerns the building industry in one way 
or another. Attached to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research are twenty-three ‘“‘ Research 
Associations,” mainly supported by the various sections 
of industry which they represent but subsidised also 
by the Government ; many of these -work for the 
benefit of members of the building industry. And 
finally there are almost numberless firms within the 
building industry, or somehow related to it, which are 
engaged on scientific work potentially of value to us. 

The building industry and we as architects are tied 
to science, and the man who thinks he’can get along 
without regard to it is probably either a fool or has no 
practice. But, as the saying is,—‘‘ so what ? ” 

Certainly the amount of money spent on a thing is 
no reliable measure of its importance, nevertheless even 
dullards or ascetics may be moved by the knowledge 
that in one way and another Great Britain is spending a 
sum between £200,000 and £300,000 on scientific work 
connected with building and building equipment. 


Is all this money being spent to the best advantage ? 
Is it being spent by people who want to use it well— 
to use it for the benefit of the community? Are those 
who want to use it well able to do so? Are those 
working scientists who serve the industry allowed to 
use their talents to the best advantage? These are 
questions which Professor Bernal examines over the whole 
field of science in Britain. His book is of great import- 
ance to us not because his attention is specially directed 
to an examination of the social function of building 
science but because building now as never before is 
tied up with science and we as architects neglect science 
or the scientists who work for us at our peril. 


This is not to say that science solves, or even if 
perfectly organised could solve, all the problems of 


architecture. No one thinks so. Even warfare, which 
is now taking the lion’s share of the money and time 
given to science, is not a matter of scientific equipment 
alone—and yet who dare say that the quality of human 
spirit which is so fundamental in war and in architecture 
is not constantly modified by what science can do. 
What benefits are given by our fine new houses if the 





* The Social Function of Science. 
xvill+428 pp. London : 


By J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. 8vo. 
Routledge, 1939. 12s. 6d. 


people who live in them starve to pay the rents our 
unscientific building demands ? What merits are there 
in the loveliest architecture built so badly that it cannot 
last the time appointed for it? 

The Social Function of Science is a big book, and in 
many ways not an easy book, its 450 pages contain 
no rhetorical writing, there is little relief from the 
precision and method of a scientist’s study. Architects 
as a whole are not book readers and it must be adinitted 
that in all our 13,000 architects in Britain comparatively 
few may be found to read it carefully ; so much the 
worse for the 13,000, because, apart from the direct 
references to architecture and planning with which the 
book abounds, the general inferences that Professor 
Bernal draws from his analysis of a field of national 
activity closely related to architecture throw a clear 
light on contemporary movements in architectural 
thought and practice. In architecture there is now a 
similar frustration of effort, the same struggle to evaluate 
the social function of architecture, the same troubles in 
education, the same questionings among sections of our 
profession of the worth of service to private interests and 
uneasiness when, in public service, they see their talents 
perverted by mismanagement and ill-applied national 
finance. There are undoubtedly many architects who 
pooh-pooh all these modern doubts as in science there 
are many scientists who are content with things as they 
are. The modern world, except for those with this 
impulsive reforming urge, is a place of disillusionment. 
They cannot visualise a world fundamentally better 
than the present because they can only see the present 
in the light of the past. On one side are the reactionaries, 
on the other, no less victims of frustration, are the people, 
and we have plenty of them in architecture, who get it 
all off their chests by vague Utopian schemes which 
by their Utopian character divert attention from direct 
realistic proposals. 

Professor Bernal starts by a general study of the 
interaction of science and society ; he does not define 
** science,’ but throughout by science he means study 
by experimental method, not technology, the design of 
machines and tools, nor the “ application of the scientific 
method.” ‘These naturally come in, but as offshoots 
of his main thesis. 

Science is inextricably tied up with industry, it is 
affected by industry as much as it affects it. The 
profit-making force at present dominant in industrial 
life in every country in the world except the U.S.S.R. 
is a central controlling force which atrophies and 
perverts science from freedom and the integrity of 
purpose which must exist if the full purpose of 
science as a creative force in human betterment is- 
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to be realised. Before this conclusion is made evident a 


‘close examination is made of the growth of science and its 


present organisation in Britain in the universities, Government 
services and industry. In every sphere the story is the same, 
too little money, inflexible organisation, lack of recognition 
even from the people who pay lip-service, while from the public 
generally there is none. Here in Britain we spend about 
£4,000,000 on science, about one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the 
national income. In the U.S.A. expenditure is about six- 
tenths and in the U.S.S.R. about nine-tenths of their national 
incomes. In an appendix are given some of the estimated 
returns from science taken from Government figures which 
show an average return on money invested of 800 per cent. 
per annum. Why, if this is true, is science stifled, underpaid 
and undercapitalised ? One reason of many is undoubtedly a 
fear of the results of science. Inevitably science creates new 
needs and criticises old ones, ‘‘ any widespread appreciation 


-of the results of science, of the possibilities it offers to 


humanity . cannot fail to have large social and political 
implications.”’ The full fruition of this fear is seen to-day in 
Germany, where scientific freedom is denied for these very 


reasons. Another reason is the refusal of free interchange of 


knowledge, and the stifling of invention because knowledge 
is private property and because interests in old-fashioned 
products will be damaged by the entry of new.* 


This is a hard conclusion for many of us to stomach, but it 
is one which few working scientists would deny, though some, 
like Lord Stamp, can produce arguments which, while not 
denying the general argument that scientific work is unable 
to reach its full efficacy, suggest that this is due to economic 


‘causes that make it impossible for world economy to digest 
-all that science has to offer. 


There is constant, though perhaps weakening, opposition 
to co-operative research under Government auspices, as is 
evidenced by many D.S.I.R. reports. ‘The amount of benefit 
that could accrue to the building industry if building research 
was really co-operative is probably incalculable. The 
promotion by high-pressure sales technique of so-called 


‘** modern ”’ commercial products has driven entirely adequate 


natural products off the market, not because the modern 
products are so very good, but because the interests controlling 
the natural products have woken too late or not at all to the 
use of science in improving their wares. This for us is true 
of both stone and timber. 

The concluding part of the book is a careful study of what 
is possible and what properly organised and utilised science 
could contribute to human welfare. It is impossible within 
the limits of a short review to cover in full the arguments and 
implications of a book so potently charged with significance 
for us. The extension and reorganisation of building science, 
great as its achievements have been and are now, is long over- 
due, but changes, even if they are not so far reaching as those 
visualised by Professor Bernal, cannot be made unless the 


architectural world is at least aware of the present position, 


unless it learns by use of the Building Research Station to have 
far greater respect than it has at present for the contribution 
that science makes now. 





* “Tn 1937 the [U.S.A.] Federal Communications Commission 


-declared that the Bell Telephone System suppressed 3,400 unused 


patents in order to forestall competition. . . .””. Similar examples 


-could be cited of suppression within the building commodities 


industry in England. 
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** Already we have in the practice of science the prototype 
for all human common action. The task which the scientists 
have undertaken—the understanding and control of Nature 
and of man himself—is merely the conscious expression of the 
task of human society,” and, to repeat the first Royal Society 
manifesto written by Wren, *‘ The Way to so happy a 
Government, we are sensible, is in no manner more facilitated 
than by promoting of useful Arts and Sciences, which, upon 
mature Inspection, are found to be the Basis of civil Com- 
munities and free Governments, and which gather Multitudes, 
by an Orphean Charm, into Cities and connect them in Com- 
panies ; that so by laying in a Stock, as it were of several 
Arts and Methods of Industry, the whole body may be supplied 
by a mutual Commerce of each others peculiar Faculties ; and 
Wealth and Plenty diffused in just Proportion to every one’s 
Industry, that is, to every one’s Deserts.” 


A NEW EDITION OF LETHABY’S “ ARCHITECTURE ” 


ARCHITECTURE. By Professor W. R. Lethaby. Further revised 
by W. S. Purchon. London: Thornton Butterworth. Home 
University Library. 1939. 2s. 6d. 


This grand little book has been out of print for some years 
and a reprint is most welcome. It is Lethaby at his most 
exciting and most inspiring : packing chapters into a sentence 
yet producing sentences that have the ring of an epigram. 

Naturally, since it was first published in 1911, there have 
been further discoveries in the history of architecture, parti- 
cularly in Iraq ; and these have been most discreetly inserted 
as they affect the main story by Mr. Purchon, who shares 
with Lethaby width of outlook and erudition. But Lethaby’s 
intensive reading and up-to-the-minute study of the latest 
researches of English and foreign and especially German 
scholars, in the days when German scholars lived for learning, 
has needed little amplification and correction; only here 
and there the new editor has toned down a too positive 
assertion, qualified a too vivid or misleading phrase. 

Even Lethaby’s analysis of ‘‘ the modern position ’’ based 
on constant and underlying principles rings to-day as true 
as when it was written. Mr. Purchon’s additional chapter is 
more a review of the book and Lethaby’s position in our 
world than a new outlook necessitated by a changed condition. 

When the writing of these books was entrusted to great 
scholars rather than to practised lecturers, it was inevitable 
that they should emphasise especially the subjects which 
they were at the time most keenly studying. Some of the 
series arrived indeed as onslaughts in a war of ideas—and 
the wide publicity given by these publications gave a grand 
propaganda to scholars’ new ideas—only to be answered— 
with thundering polemic—in some other widespread series. 
But Lethaby’s scholarship was not partisan and the emphasis 
he laid was on subjects which have been accepted to be vital 
links in the chain of architectural development—links till then 
largely ignored, and even now hardly mentioned in the text 
books—the Hellenistic cities, and their contribution to the 
ideas usually called Roman ; the first spread of Christianity 
to the Near East, and the imprint of the buildings of Syria 
and Armenia on the later Christian tradition ; and especially 
that fascinating brick architecture of the deserts of Arabia and 
Iraq, places only known then to a few learned Germans and 
that intrepid adventurer Miss Gertrude Bell ; the cool houses 
and well-watered gardens of the friends and descendants 
of Haroun el Raschid—ruins that were to grow familiar in 
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the long, parching days of Mesopotamian summer to the 
armies of countries almost unheard of when they were con- 
ceived. So the writer of these lines, struggling through a 
long day of heat and sand storms and Turkish shells, reached 
at last the spiral minaret of Samarra and saw the lobed cusps 
that only Lethaby had told him were later to popularise the 
pointed arch in Europe ; and later, in Egypt, saw the minaret 
that Ibn Tulun built in Cairo to the wonder of his courtiers, 
but knowing that, while he enjoyed their admiration, it was 
a close copy of the tower of the mosque which had over- 
shadowed the place of his own military education beyond 
the mountain bridge. These fascinating details of little known 
periods—links between Baghdad and Byland, Armenia and 
Amman—give a character to Lethaby’s book unknown to 
the usual compressed history ; but where he writes of the 
better known—the cathedrals of France, the marbles of the 
Greeks—his sentences crystallise the whole meaning of the 
architecture. ‘‘ These ribs and bars and shafts are all at 
bowspring tension. A mason will tap a pillar to make its 
stress audible ; we may think of a cathedral as so‘ high strung ’” 
that if struck it would give a musical note.”’ 


i. <. FF. 


GOOD BUILDING: A VALUABLE C.P.R.E. BOOK 


BUILDING IN CHESHIRE. Foreword by Brig.-Gen. Sir W. Bromley 
Davenport, Preface by Prof. Patrick Abercrombie. 4to. 76 pp. 
London: C.P.R.E., 1939. np. 

All over the country, groups of men and women are ear- 
nestly studying the question of better building, and I am 
using their words to cover better designs for buildings. 

Under the guidance of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England and the R.I.B.A., panels have been set up 
with the consent of the local authorities to help them in their 
very difficult work of controlling the mass of new building 
that is spreading over the countryside. During recent years 
these associations have produced many excellent hand-books 
for the enlightenment of the public, and for the guidance of 
the builders in their areas. . 

One of the most recent, and certainly one of the best, is 
this volume produced by the Cheshire branch of the C.P.R.E 
In the first sentence of his foreword Sir William Bromley 
Davenport says: ‘‘ It is only in recent years that it has been 
fully realised that the landscape is the property, not of any 
individual, but of the general public, and that no one is 
entitled to erect any building which is obnoxious to the public 
taste.’ The italics are mine, for this question of public 
taste goes to the root of the whole matter. 

Professor Abercrombie deals with this very difficult question 
in his introduction. 

It has been said that a country gets the ‘‘ architecture ”’ 
it deserves, but this is not altogether true. There is, I believe, 
a section of the public who wants something better and knows 
what it wants, but cannot get it because the right type of 
house is not always available. There is another section that 
wants something better, but does not know what it wants, 
while there is a third section which, unfortunately, is quite 
content with things as they are. 


It is perhaps more particularly to the first two sections of 


the public that this book is addressed, in the hope that with 
their help the main position of the Philistines may be captured 
later. 

The authors write persuasively but avoid giving offence by 
taking up a too superior attitude. They have not been 
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content with merely showing beautiful examples from. the 
past, but have illustrated their arguments with pictures 
of well-designed modern houses, and have, as pointers, put 
in a few horrible examples of how not to build. 

No aspect of the problem has been neglected from a con- 
sideration of the countryside as a whole to that of community 
and group planning. There are chapters on plans and 
elevations, giving advice on the treatment of such important 
details in a house as windows and chimney stacks, and on 
building materials. I was glad to see under this latter heading 
a kindly word put in for slates. The claims of even asbestos 
and corrugated iron are impartially considered, as if the 
authors wished to impress on their readers that no material 
is bad in itself, but only in its use, or rather misuse. 


I was intensely interested to see that there was a chapter 
dealing with building in urban areas. SO many well-meaning 
persons who are interested in the subject of better building 
appear to regard it as a purely rural problem, and seem to 
imagine that there can be two standards of design, a good one 
for the country, and an indifferent or bad one for the towns ; 
as if our towns were so far gone in architectural sin that they 
can never be saved, and any attempt to do so is merely a 
waste of effort. So far from this being true, I believe in the 
exact converse, and that regenerated towns would, ipso facto, 
mean a saved countryside. 

This book has more than a local appeal, its interest to the 
technical and general reader extends to all who are interested 
in proper development and design. 

It only remains for me to say that the illustrations are 
worthy of the text, and the book is from cover to cover a matter 
of quiet delight. 

STANLEY C. Ramsey [F.| 


WINDOWS IN GERMANY 


By Otto Voélckers. 
Bauwelt-Verlag, 1939. 


GLAS UND FENSTER. 
plates. Berlin: 
Mr. Otto V6lckers displays a large amount of history, 
erudition and any number of illustrations behind his Glass 
Window. He admits in his own introduction, however, that 
he wanted this window even larger, and I share this feeling 
with him. He should have had the same scope as McGrath 
in Glass. Anyway these two books, with possibly Schencks’ 
Windows, provide at the moment as much information 
on the subject of glass, and indirectly windows, as anyone 
can possibly take in. Restricted as Mr. Vélckers’ book is, 
one feels that it is not a restriction for which he can be held 
entirely responsible. His excuse that foreign material was 
difficult to obtain sounds sad and unconvincing. What 
might have been a very complete treatise under happier 
circumstances is through the omission of internation 
contemporary architecture reduced to a story of German 
windows. It is a story of Aryan windows with few excep- 
tions ; “* Cultural Bolshevism ”’ intrudes seldom. 


La. gto. 128 pp. 


It is a very sad German story which centred round windows 
makes no mention of Gropius and Mendelsohn and the 
release of the fagade. The one or two exceptions which 
break through unexpectedly suggest that the author shares 
my regrets with me. For instance, the Turbine Assembly 
Shop and a private house by Peter Behrens close the period 
‘** up to 1900’ and introduce the period of the contemporary 
window. 
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The book is constructed on a very tidy plan in three parts— 
1. Nature and background of window glass. 

2. The window in German structural history up to 1900. 

3. [he meaning and problems of contemporary windows. 


The author’s attitude is summed up in a neat premise, 
‘** The window is the soul of Northern [Aryan ?] European 
architecture, glass is the soul of the window.” 


In his survey the author is dispassionate within the imposed 
limitations mentioned, and objective. Window glass and 
windows remain for the purpose of his examination material 
and elements controlled by certain techniques and changing 
human attitude to living. He never voices a design preference 
or dogmatises about a given example. He shows no bias in 
the selection of his examples. His analysis and illustrations 
flow evenly and convincingly with the time tide. In the last 
section a typical piece of research may be recommended to 
any architect who wants ammunition with which to defend 
the modern idiom. The author argues convincingly that a 
window area enlarged above the so-called “* normal ”’ standard 
does not increase building cost, in spite of his generous assump- 
tion that window cost is between two and three times the cost 
of an equivalent area of “ normal” wall. That by adopting 
contemporary structural materials and method of construction 
giving a far greater thermal insulation, window area can be 
increased three to four times above the ‘‘ normal,” with all its 
consequential benefits, without increase in price. 

A very interesting, useful, but sad book. 

S. CHERMAYEFF [F.] 


FURNITURE MAKING 


MoperRnN CaBINETWORK, FURNITURE AND Firments. By Percy 
A. Wells and John Hooper. La. 8vo. xii+ 390 pp.+55 pl. 
5th. Ed. Revised with additional illustrations. London : 
Batsford. 1939. 255. 


For many years Wells and Hooper’s Cabinetmaking has been 
the standard text-book on its subject in this country, but the 
considerable changes that have taken place in the trade and 
the technique of production since the bulk of the book was 
written in 1909 and since the last edition in 1924 have in- 
creasingly restricted its usefulness ; the present revised edition, 
which includes a chapter on materials which were not in 
general use when the earlier editions were published and a 
large number of new photographs, will be generally welcomed. 


The present condition of the furniture trade is in many 
respects similar to the building industry. The traditional 
technique persists but is, clumsily, haphazardly and incom- 
pletely, being superseded, except in the production of com- 
paratively expensive furniture. Nevertheless a thorough 
knowledge of traditional hand methods is still, for several 
reasons, of vital importance to the student and the designer. 
The earlier chapters of this book, together with the chapters 
on Timbers and the Glossary, which appear to have required 
little, if any, revision, form an excellent survey for the student 
and a useful reference for the designer, as far as these methods 
are concerned. But in its treatment of newer methods and 
materials the book is disappointingly inadequate. The 
photographs of modern furniture, though many of them are 
excellent examples of the work of contemporary designers, 
are in no way related to the text or to the working drawings, 
which are mostly concerned with the designs and types current 
before the war. Laminboards and plywood are dealt with 
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in a new but loosely written chapter: the statement, for 
example, that “ the all-round advantages of laminboard and 
plywood over solid timber are now generally recognised ”’ is a 
misleading generalisation. Though the grading of plywoods 
is mentioned, the methods of grading and the commoner 
defects are not described, the different qualities of laminated, 
batten and block boards and their appropriate uses are not 
adequately explained, and the advantages and limitations of 
these materials are not related to the photographs of flush- 
veneered furniture nor to the earlier chapters on traditional 
construction. Machinery, briefly dealt with in earlier 
editions, is deliberately and perhaps reasonably excluded in 
view of the number and complexity of the machines now 
available, but consideration might well have been given to 
the principles and scope of wood-machining, which are 
important to the designer, as distinct from engineering details 
which are of importance primarily to the manufacturer and 
the machinist. The problems of design and technique for 
quantity production, which in many respects differ from 
individual hand-made practice, are not considered nor the 
changes and advances in veneering practice. The mass of 
essential information available from the Forest Products 
Research stations in this country and America is entirely 
ignored ; although the results of scientific research have not 
yet been widely or intelligently applied in the trade, it is only 
upon the basis of this work that a rational modern technique 
can be evolved. These are serious omissions in a_ book 
entitled “‘ Modern Cabinetwork,’’ which may not, perhaps, 
reduce its usefulness to students intending to become hand 
craftsmen but considerably limit its value for students of 
furniture design and for practising designers and architects. 


In addition to the chapters and illustrations of cabinet- 
making technique and materials, which form the major part 
of the book, there are chapters on drawing, setting-out, 
costing, etc., and an historical section which includes a 
summary of the history of furniture design in England and 
France, with several designs for period-panelled rooms and 
details by Mr. John Hooper, O.B.E. These designs are likely 
to infuriate the historian and mislead the student. The 
Elizabethan detail, for example (p. 290) shows constructional 
methods which might be used now for reproduction work but 
were certainly never employed by the Elizabethans themselves ; 
the distinction is not made clear. The “‘ Sheraton ” fireplace 
(p. 292), the “‘ Georgian ”’ fireplace (p. 294), the “‘ Colonial 
Georgian” room (plate XLV) bear little relationship in 
character or detail to the periods they claim to represent and 
suggest more accurately the pre-war Tottenham Court Road 
period ; indeed most of the drawings of period pieces through- 
out the book, apart from the few based on actual examples, 
appear to miss the proportions and flavour of the originals, 
though this may be partly due to the rather dowdy style of 
the draughtsmanship. 


D. B. 


BUILDING AS A CAREER 


Burtp1InG AS A CAREER. By Edgar Lucas. Sm. 8vo. xii + 116 pp. 
London: Pitman, 1939. 35. 6d. 

This is a simple guide to the organisation and educational system 
of the building trade for those who are thinking of entering it or 
who being in it want to look around to see just what they are in for. 
The author describes the trade and its relation to allied professions 
such as architecture, surveying, etc. : its organisation, the various 
means of obtaining a technical education and the examinations and 
qualifications that are required by the official institutes and societies. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Attempt 1s made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals rece*ved by the Library. 


None of the 


journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about price and where 


each journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 


application to the Librarian. 


Normaily the journals referred to in this review, all of which are 
in the R.I.B.A. reference library, cannot be borrowed. Members 
are. however, asked to encourage their local public libraries and thetr 
local socuty’s library to take as many journals as they can afford ; 
and they are asked, for the convenience of local members, to notify 
the R.I.B.A. of what journais are known to exist in public or private 
hands in their own neighbourhood. 


SCHOOLS 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 27 April. P. 689 
School at Garlinge, by E. A. Perren, with accommodation for 


200 children and 50 babies. ‘ 
La ConsTRucCTION MOopERNE (PARIS). 1939. 16 and 
23 April. P. 294. 
Open-air Nursery School at Pantin, by F. Nanquette. 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BAUZEITUNG (ZURICH). 1939. 8 and 
15 April. PP. 170, 182. 
Competition designs for a girls’ school at Zurich. Winning 


design by A. C. Miiller, second premium Landolt and Steiner. 
Others by Stock, Tittel, Rentschler and A. and E. Roth. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 
L’ARCHITETTURA ITALIANA (TURIN). 1939. 
F. St. 
Exhibition building in Turin for an exhibition of ‘* Turin 
and the Corporate State.” Interesting display. 


January. 


CIVIC 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News. 1939. 31 March. 
P. 398. 


District Administrative Offices, Budapest, by F. Paulheim 


and L. Szabo ; accommodating health services and poor relief 


offices, councillors’ offices and general administrative services, 
financial and engineers’ departments, A.R.P. services and 
sport organisation. There is a basement air-raid shelter. 
ByGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1939. No. 10. 
Form (STOCKHOLM). 1939. No. 10. P. 213. 
Gothenburg Courthouse, an extension to the town hall, by 
Asplund. Notable for its simple and elegant interior design. 


OFFICES 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 27 April. P. 699. 

ARCHITECT AND BurtpinGc News. 1939. 14 April. P. 31. 
Cleland House, Westminster; an office block by T. P. 
Bennett and Son [F.]. 

ARKKITEHTI (HELsINGFoRS). 1939. No. 2. P. 17. 
Office and store building for a large wholesale firm at Oulu, 
in northern Finland, by Erkki Huttunen. 


SHOPS 

ARCHITETTURA (RomE). 1939. February. P. 119. 
Reconstruction of a confectioner’s shop in Bologna, by M. 
Bega. Good interiors. 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARKKITEHTI (HELSINGForS). 1939. No. 2. P. 20. 
Baking establishment and storehouse for the H.O.K. Co- 
operative Society at Helsingfors, by Erkki Huttunen. An 


Johannesburg General Hospital, by 


interesting detail is the use of sheet metal plates projecting 
like vertical louvres from the ranges of windows in order to 
avoid the entrance of too much sunlight. 


WELFARE AND COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpinG News. 1939. 21 April. P. 76. 
A working-class holiday home in Jugoslavia, on the shore of 
Lake Balaton, by L. Hidashi. Accommodating 150 beds, 
the three floors of bedrooms each Have wide corridor access 
which opens out to form lounges. All bedrooms have large 
balconies, and there are good communal rooms on the ground 
floor. 
ARCHITETTURA (ROME). 1939. January. P. 1. 
** Sandro Mussolini,” a large seaside colony building for 300 
children. Won in competition, it is an unusual piece of 
modern architecture. Very finely illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 
L’ARCHITETTURA ITALIANA (TuRIN). 1939. January. 
P. 4. ' 
Students hostel at Turin, by F. Grassi. 
MODERNE BAUFORMEN (STUTTGART). 1939. April. 


P. 219. 
Large State holiday home for mothers and children. The 
home is ‘ for those with good pedigrees as regards health and 
ultimate use to the State.” 


HOSPITALS, ETC. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 27 April. P. 683. 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInc News. 1939. 21 April. 
Westminster Hospital, by Adams, Holden and 
[FF.]. The hospital accommodates 400 beds. 
Pustic Works oF SouTH AFRICA (PRETORIA). 1939. 
March. P. 17. 


P. 59. 


Pearson 


Gordon Leith and 
Partners; a new eight-storey central block, accommodating 
450 beds. 

ARCHITETTURA (RoME). 1939. January. PP. 23, 29. 
Competition designs for hospitals at Florence and Ravenna. 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 


ARCHITECT AND BurtpinGc News. 1939. 14 April. P. 44. 
Eltham Public Baths, by H. W. Tee. 
ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. 1939. 28 April. P. gr. 


New buildings at Clapton Stadium, by G. Grey Wornum 
and Anthony Tripe [F./A.]. 

Kentixu Zasst (Tokyo). 1939. P. 489. 
Large grandstand at Ky6éto racecourse ; 
steel roof. 


RELIGIOUS 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1939. 20 April. P. 660. 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue at Hamburg, by F. Ascher and 
R. Friedmann. 

OrrictaAL ArcuiTEctT. 1939. March. P. 451. 
Non-denominational church for Shenley Hospital, Middlesex, 
by W. T. Curtis [F.] and D. Robertson [F.], seating about 


450. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1938-1939—X (Concluded) 


Lists of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented 
to or purchased by the Library are published periodically. It is 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these 
lists of reference. 


Any notes which appear in the lists are published without pre- 
judice to a further and more detailed criticism. 


Books presented by publishers for review marked R. 
Books purchased marked es 
* Books of which there is at least one copy in the Loan Library 


BUILDING SCIENCE 
SPECIAL KINDS OF BUILDINGS 
CrossLAND (C[yRIL]) 69.03 : 551.566.2] 728 
The Design of houses in a hot maritime climate. (From Sudan 
Notes and Records, ii, 1919, with additions.) 
pam. 94”. Cairo. priv. prin. 1937. 
Presented by the Author, M.A., D.Sc. 


MATERIALS 


Fou (J. G.) and PLaAizier (J. A.) 691.161 : 691.168 

The Influence of the addition of rubber on the properties o 

asphalt-bitumen. (Amsterdam: Rubber-Stichting (Rubber- 

Foundation), Mededeelingen (Communications), No. 3. English 
trans.) 

pam. 9%”. Amsterdam. 1937. 

Presented by the Foundation. 


691.598 : 693.6 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH PAINT, COLOUR AND VARNISH 
MANUFACTURERS : PAINT RESEARCH STATION 
Bulletins, cont. : 
*No. 29. The Decoration of new plaster and cement. By 
H. M. Llewellyn and H. J. Eldridge. 
pam. 84”. Teddington. 1939. 1s. R. (2). 


CONSTRUCTION 


KELLY, publ. 693 
Practical masonry, bricklaying, and plastering, Gc. 
40. Lond. 1841. 
Interspersed with E.sam (R.), The Practical builder’s perpetual 
price-book, [182—], another copy, q.v. 
REDPATH, Brown & Co. 
Structural steelwork. Tables and data. 
Pocket ed. 6”. 


693-54 (083) 
[Lond, &c.] 1938. R. 
EGLINTON (F. W. M.) 
* Tiling [floor and wall] and paving. 
handbooks.) 
74”. (vi) +84 pp. 


693.7 +693.068.323/33 
(Lockwood’s Modern 


Lond.: Crosby Lockwood. 1939. 
as. 6d. R & P. 
SANITARY SCIENCE, EQUIPMENT, PROOFING 
OvERTON (L. J.) 697.4 
* Domestic hot water supplies and central heating by hot water. 
(Lockwood’s Modern handbooks.) 
}”. viit+10g pp. Lond. : 


7}’. Crosby Lockwood. 1939 


as. 6d. R. & P. 


LEAD INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
Specification for re-painting work. 


698.1 : 608.375 
(Technical pubn. No. 109.) 
13”. Lond. [1939.] R. 


699.865 : 696.11 
PuBLic HEALTH SERVICES (formerly P H Roaps AND 
TRANSPORT) CONGRESS 
The Avoidance of frost bursting in water pipes. By J. McKeown. 
(British Waterworks Association. 
pam. 10}”. Lond. 1938. 
Presented by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association. 


CHERMAYEFF (SERGE) } 
Plan for A.R.P. A practical policy &c. 
pam. 84”. Lond.: Fredk. Muller. 1939. 6d. P. 


699.895 


INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


699.895 
Report on air raid precautions 


ended. pam. 84”. Lond. 1939. 2s. R. 

TECTON, firm 699.895 (42.12 F) 

* Planned A.R.P. Based on the investigation. ..in... 
Finsbury. 

9?”. ix+138 pp.+front. Lond.: Archl. Press. 1939. 


5s. R. & P. (9). 

Report to the Finsbury Borough Council . . . on the structural 
protection for the people . . . against aerial bombardment. 

134”. 40pp.diags. Finsbury Borough Council. 1939. 

Presented by the Borough Council. 


SURVEYING 

TERRINGTON (J. S.) 
* Surveying and levelling. 
72’. ix+g99 pp. 


526.9 
Lond. : Crosby Lockwood. 1939. 
as. 6d. R. & P. 


FOPOGRAPHY 
STRANGE (C. H.) g1 (42.23 TW) 
The Jubilee of Tunbridge Wells as an incorporated borough. 
(Tunbridge Wells, borough.) 
84”. (iii) +39 pp. Tunbridge Wells. 1939. 1s. 
Presented by the Author [F.]. 


CzAKAny: (Lagos) 
Budapest. Rézsadomb és vidéke. 
ob. 6}”x94”. [Budapest. 19—.] 
Presented by M. Vago Jozsef [| Hon.Corr. Mem.] 


91 (439 B) 


Borsic (ARNOLD VON) QI (45-5) 

Die Toscana. Landschaft, kunst und leben im bild. Einleitung 
und eslauterungen [text] von Ranuccio Bianchi-Bandinelli. 

12”. 55 pp.+224 pls.+folding map. Vienna: Schroll. 

1939. (£1 5s.) P. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, RURAL 
PRESERVATION 

Inf. file 

Drury (W.) 711.416 

Town planning for democracy.—The abolition of street crossings. 

—From unemployment to street crossings. [Memoranda on lineal 
cities. } 

3 pams. dupl. typescript. 10”. [193—.] 

Presented by the Author, the Rev. W. Drury, Binsted, Arundel. 


British ROAD FEDERATION 711.7 


New roads or old? cover title. 
pam. 84”. [Lond. 1937 or later.] R. 


V1.9 2 gtx 
Lond. 1938. R. 


Basic road statistics. 
pam. 84’. 
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C.P.R.E. and Roaps BEAUTIFYING ASSOCIATION: TRUNK 
Roaps Joint COMMITTEE 
*Report. 
1937. 


Presented (2) by the Council. To Loan Library. 


719 : 72.012 (42.71 
COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RuRAL ENGLAND: 
CHESHIRE BRANCH 
Building in Cheshire. 
11”. 75 pp. Chester. 1939. R. 


COLCHESTER CIVIC SOCIETY 719.3 (42.67 C) (06) 
Annual report. 6th. 

pam. 84”. 

DUPLICATES 

* Also an extra copy of each of 9 works. P. 


[Colchester.] 1939. R. 


For Loan Library. 


1938-1939—XI 
ARCHITECTURE 
YorkK AND East YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
Year book. 1938-39. 
[1939.] 2s. R. 
Hireecock (H. R.), junr. 
American architectural books. A list . 
before 1895 @e. 
Section iii. E-M. 1939. 
Fow.er (W. H.) 
* F—’s Architects, builders and contractors pocket book. 
and ed. 6}”. (vii)-+xii-+g929 pp. Manchester : Scientific 
Pubg. Co. [1939.] 5s. 6d. R. (2). 


. published in America 
Presented by the Author. 


03: 72 


EDUCATION 
RoME : British SCHOOL aT ROME 72 (07) (45 R) 
S— at R A note on the school and its scholarships. 
By . . . [Evelyn Shaw]. [With illus. of building.] 
4th ed. 84”. Lond. 1939. R. 
THEORY 
SCHUMACHER (FRI?Tz) 
Der Geist der baukunst. 
82”. 329 pp. Stuttgart & Berlin: 
[ 1938. ] 


72.01 


Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt 
Presented by the Author. 


History 


72.03 (73) [72.064+779 
UnirED SvaTes : DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—NATIONAL 
Park SERVICE 
Historic American buildings survey. Catalogue of the measured 
drawings and photographs of the survey in the Library of Congress, 
. 1938. J. P. O'Neill, ed. 
g}”. vi+264 pp+pls. 


Washington : Govt. Printing 


Office. [1938.] (50c.) R. 

Evans (JOAN) 72.033.45 [726.71 : 271.112 
[he Romanesque architecture of the order of Cluny. 

11”. xxxviii+256 pp.+pls.+7 folding maps. Camb. : 

U.P. 1938. £3 3s. R. 


BisHop (A. THORNTON) 72.034 (42) 
Renaissance architecture of England. Gc. 

12”. xiv-+112 pp. New York: Wiley ; Lond. : 

Chapman & Hall. 1938. £1 10s. R. 


BrrcHuerR (Linus) and others, editors 72.036.6 (494) 


* Moderne Schweizer architektur.—Architecture Gc.—Modern 
Swiss architecture. A. J. Dakin and G. P. Dubois, trans. 
Vol. i. pfo. 11}”. Basel: Werner. [1939.] (£3 10s., 


vol. i.) R. & P. 
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8 May 1939 


BurtpInc TyPEs 
(Crvit) 
725.511 (485 S) 
STOCKHOLM : SABBATSBERGS SJuKHUS [HospiTat] 
The Sabbatsberg Hospital, Stockholm. The pathological 
department. By Hilding Bergstrand and Waldemar Johanson. 
732’ x 10}?”. 48 pp. Stockholm. [1937.] 


STOCKHOLM : STADSKOLLEGIUM 725.511 (485 S) 

Utlatanden [opinions] och memorial. Bihang (suppt.), Nr. 6. 

Betankande [memoir] med forslag till ombyggnad och utvidgning 

project to rebuild and extend] av Sabbatsbergs Sjukhus [Hospital] 
avgivet . . . av Sjukhusdirektionens Ge. 

9?”. [Stockholm.] 1939. 

—Both presented through the Exhibition Sub-Committee. 


(RELIGIOUS) 
MarIpsToNE : ALL SAINTS 726.54 (42.23 M) 
Short guide to the ancient collegiate and parish church of All 
Saints, M 


leaflet. 9”. [Maidstone. After 1926.] (2d.) Presented. 
LIVERPOOL : CATHEDRAL 
Quarterly bulletin. Vol. 5, No. 55 (Mar.). 
1939. R. 
(Domestic) 
SMITHELLS (ROGER), editor 728.86 


Country Life book of small houses. 
rr”. “36 pp. 

DetalLs, CRAFTS 
x MS. 


729.394.1 : 726.54 (42.67) 
(Thesis for Final Exami- 


Lond. 1939. 2s. 6d. R. 


FosTER (J. 8.) 
The Timber church porches of Essex. 
nation, Dec. 
typescript, Repr. of D. & Ph. 13”. 1938. 
Presented by the Author. 


729.69 [069 : 7 (42-1) 
VicToRIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: DEPARTMENT OF CERAMICS 
A Guide to the collection of tiles. By Arthur Lane. 
92”. xi+75 pp.+front.+48 pls. (backed). Lond. 
1939. 3s. gd. R. 
ALLIED ARTS AND ARCHAOLOGY 
VENTURI (A.) 7.03 (45) 
Storia dell’ arte italiana. 
72.034 (45) 
*xi. Architettura del cinquecento. 
10”. Milan: 


Parte ii. 
Hoepli. 1939. R. & P. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 
Proceedings. Vol. Ixxii. 6th series, vol. xii. 
Including : 
Doune Castle.—Tolquhon Castle.—By W. D. Simpson. 


1938. R. 


RoME: COMMISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA COMUNALE DI ROME and 
MUSEO DELL’ IMPERO ROMANO 

Bullettino. Anno Ixiii (1935) (6th of new series), fasc. iv ; anno 

Ixiv (1936) (7th ditto), fasc. i-iv. 1938. 


BUILDING SCIENCE 

PRACTICE, INDUSTRY 

LONDON MasTER BuILpDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The Master builders’ handbook 1939. The official year book Gc. 
1939. 2s. 6d. R. 

MATERIALS 
BoNNELL (D. G. R.) and Norrace (M. E.) 691 : 620.191.38 
Studies in porous materials with special reference to building 
materials. i. The crystallisation of salts in porous materials. 
(From Socy. of Chemical Industry, Jnl.) 


pam. 11”. Lond. rggg. R. 
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NoursE (R. W.) 691.35 
Determination of the drying shrinkage of cement mortars: a 

small-scale method. (From Socy. of Chemical Industry, Jnl.) 
pam. 11”. Lond. 1939. R. 


SANITARY SCIENCE, EQUIPMENT, PROOFING 
BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 


69 (083.74) 
British standard specifications :-— 
696.6 : 725.82 
No. 828. . . . for portable fuse and plug boxes (applicable to 
film studios, stages, music halls, etc.). 


1939. 2s. R. 


1,.C.C. 
*Means of escape in case of fire. Principles Gc. 
Revised ed. 1938 (1939). Presented (2) by the Council. 


The Architectural Room, 


Each year at Burlington House the “‘ Mistress Art ”’ 
duly takes its place in the Architectural Room as the 
Cinderella of the Arts. Not even the fact that Sir 
Edwin Lutyens is now President of the Academy has 
persuaded the lay Press to notice our existence. A 
cursory glance at the exhibits makes the reason for 
this more than clear. However appalling the standard 
of painting may be a certain fillip is given to the R.A. 
as a whole by topicality of subject or facility of technique. 
Even these doubtful virtues are lacking in the 
architectural room. 

First perhaps we should mention the presidential 
exhibit. Sir Edwin has shown a beautifully drafted 
geometric presentation of the George V memorial at 
Delhi (1056). Once again, whether we hold the views 
of his school or not, we realise that Sir Edwin’s detail 
has a vitality and beauty which is quite lacking in the 
work of his co-classicists. ‘The other royal memorial 
shown is the controversial one for Westminster (1159). 
Now that we can see the model it is easier to judge 
than it was from the photographs to what extent the 
Plantagenet frill is appropriate or dignified. 

Messrs. W. H. Watkins & Partners show a spirited 
perspective by Mr. Harvey of the new St. George’s 
Hospital (1031) which will naturally excite interest. 
It will not look out of place on its historic site. ‘The 
other great addition to London in the near future will 
be stage two of the London University, and Mr. Holden 
has sent an admirable drawing of this fraction of his 
gigantic scheme (1047). 

On the whole Mr. Myerscough-Walker rather ‘‘ walks 
away ” with the room, as a perspective artist. Like 
all his great colleagues he is a little misleading. His 
drawing of Messrs. Stanley Hall & LEaston and 
Robertson’s Metropolitan Water Board Laboratories 
(1034) is a brilliant tour de force. The building is seen 
through the mist of fountain spray and no building, of 
course, suffers under those conditions. The note of 
topicality is supplied by Mr. Louis de Soisson’s Regent’s 
Park Barracks (1038): the layman must be rather 


c 
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Ark Rarp DEFENCE LEAGUI 
Official publications (Bulletins). Air raid defence. 
No. 1. (The Shelter problem)—. (Mar. —. 
pam. 8}”. Lond. 1939. 6d. R. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
EVELYN (JOHN) 711.4 (42.1) “16 
Londinum redivivum, @c. 
[New ed.] London revived. Consideration for its rebuilding in 
1666. E. S. De Beer, ed. [and introd.]. 
72”. v+61 pp.+e2 folding pls. Oxford: U.P. (16. .) 
1938. 5s. R. 


699.895 


” 


REFERENCE WORKS 
Bisscuop (E. V.) 03 : 439.32-3 
Hill’s Flemish-English and English-Flemish vest-pocket dictionary 
&c.—Vlaamsch Engelsch Gc. 


narrow 16 mo. 5}”. Lond. 1917. 2s. P. 


Burlington House, 1939 


stumped for criticism here, since his stock remark, “ it 
looks like a barracks,’’ does not seem to work. In his 
proposed almshouses at Pershore, Worcestershire (1039), 
Mr. Michael Tapper has given us a _ charming 
anachronism, whereas the neighbouring Western Avenue 
Viaduct (1048) by Mr. Davidge belongs to the world 
which it will serve. It is difficult to decide which of 
the many municipal buildings are most worthy of 
notice. Mr. Vincent Harris’ Shire Hall, Nottingham 
(1053), proves that Ostberg’s tower “‘ though dead, yet 
liveth,” and other buildings in the same class don’t get 
us much farther than that. Professor Richardson and 
Mr. Lovett Gill and his partner have sent a drawing of 
Russell Square House. 

Of decorative work there is very little; the dining 
saloon of the m.v. Andes (1095) is in the true m.v. 
manner, but Miss Ellis and Mr. Champneys’ drawings 
of their great decorative map in the Irish Pavilion at 
Glasgow (1086) is nearly as pleasing as the original, 
which is saying a great deal. 

Of the British Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair (1132) (Stanley Hall & Easton and Robertson) it is 
too early to speak. ‘The perspective promises a clever 
and even brilliant handling of a difficult problem on a 
difficult site. Let us suspend judgment until the 
photographs arrive. 

It would be a pity to deprive several admirable 
perspective artists of their bread-and-butter (for 
** proposed ”’ schemes they will always be in demand), 
but the R.A. should once and for all recognise that the 
Architectural Room is a display of buildings not of 
pictures and that the best medium so far known for the 
purpose is the camera. 

For the rest let it be said that the individual facade, 
good or bad, seems for the R.A., as for the public, to be 
the unit by which the architect shall be judged. That 
this island is chaotic and that the contemporary architect 
is a trained planner is realised as little at Burlington 
House as elsewhere—perhaps less. 


R. F. J. 
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Obituaries 


OLIVER P. BERNARD, O.B.E., M.C. [F.] 

It is with great regret that we record the death on 15 April 
of Mr. Oliver P. Bernard. Hewas 58. Mr. Deane Anderson, 
his chief assistant, writes :— 

‘* Mr. Bernard was a personality of exceptional ability, 
and the fact that the Institute had decided to receive him 
formally as a Fellow is, in my opinion, a great tribute to his 
genius, as he was entirely self-trained as an architect, and 
indeed was in turn sailor, stage designer and decorator. He 
distinguished himself in the war, and it was only after 1919 
that he began seriously to concentrate on architecture. He 
at first specialised in decorative work, but during the last few 
years interested himself more and more in construction, and 
has been the architect for a number of buildings; and a 
number of building schemes remain in “his office, which 
although uncompleted at his death were so far advanced 
that it is hoped to carry them out as he would have desired. 

** Personally he was a man of great charm, as all those members 
of the R.I.B.A. with whom he served on committees will 
remember. The handicap of almost complete deafness against 
which he had to struggle during almost the whole of his life 
made really no difference to his quick grasp of character and 
situations which would have escaped many others without 
this disability.” 

Mr. Bernard practised at Bush House, Aldwych, and at 92 
Park Lane. As consulting architect to Messrs. J. Lyons and 
Co. he was responsible for interior decoration work at the 
Oxford Street Corner House and did similar work at the 
Strand Palace, the Cumberland, and other hotels. He also 
executed offices for the Rockware Glass Syndicate, Ltd., and 
built the Supermarine Aviation Works, Southampton, the 
Iron Co. Works, Dublin, and other factories. He was 
recently appointed as Camouflage Consultant to the Admiralty 
and was at one time a member of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee. 

The following is taken from a memoir in The Times :— 

While working 11 hours a day as a property boy in a 
Manchester theatre he taught himself to draw and secured 
a post as assistant to a scenic painter. Weary of poverty in 
Manchester, he shipped aboard the Manchester Commerce for 
Montreal as a cabin boy, doing the Atlantic trip twice. 
Next, with a view to learning navigation, he went to Liverpool, 
and from there made a terrible voyage to the Gulf of Bothnia 
in a Norwegian windjammer. Disillusioned by that experi- 
ence, he returned to London in 1901 and worked at scene 
painting with Walter Hann. 

Later he went with Thomas Ryan to the United States 
and worked for several years for Klaw and Erlanger, and for 
the Boston Opera House. After another period in England, 
a visit to Berlin, and disappointment, after the outbreak of 
war, in being accepted for service, he went again to America. 
In May, 1915, he returned in the Lusitania, and gave, in his 
autobiography, what must be one of the most graphic accounts 
of the disaster. In January, 1916, he succeeded in being 
sent to France as an exponent of the art of camouflage, under 
the late Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. He was appointed to 
the staff of the Chief Engineer of the Second Army, saw 
much hazardous and strenuous service, was wounded in the 
leg, was transferred on his recovery to the Italian front, and 
left the Service with the rank of captain. He was awarded 


the M.C. Since the War Mr. Bernard had worked in 
England, not only as a scenic designer but as an architect. 
He did the décor for several Drury Lane productions, and 
designed various cinemas and theatres. At Wembley Exhi- 
bition he was responsible for the decoration of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries Pavilion, and for much else 
there besides, including the naval gallery. He devised a 
new system of stage planning and lighting for the Admiralty 
Theatre, and designed the stage production of the attack 
on Zeebrugge at that theatre. In 1925 he was technical 
director for Government participation at the International 
Exposition of Industrial Art at Paris. He was awarded the 
Diplomé d’Honneur for his stage designs. In 1936 Mr. 
Bernard published a book entitled Cock Sparrow, which related 
his career from the beginning up to the end of the War. 
It was a remarkable autobiographical tour de force, full of 
literary grace and stylistic energy, and reflecting the thoughts 
and aspirations of a keen mind and an unusually strong 
personality. 


MAJOR JOHN F. FOGERTY [A4.] 

We have recently received news of the death in June last 
year of Major John Frederick Fogerty. He was born in 
1863 and was the son of a former member of the Institute, 
Mr. William Fogerty. Major Fogerty received his training 
at the Engineering School of the Queen’s College, Cork, 
where he graduated. He entered the office of the late Sir 
Thomas Drew in Dublin, and studied at the same time at 
Trinity College. Later he studied art in London and then 
entered the office of the Chief Engineer of the Great Western 
Railway at Paddington, where he remained until his appoint- 
ment as assistant to his cousin, an engineer, in Staffordshire. 
Major Fogerty began to practise in Bournemouth in 1892. 
In 1914 he went to South Africa, where he remained until his 
death, except for a period in England and in Palestine and 
India during the last war. In South Africa he undertook 
engineering work in various official departments until he was 
appointed Borough Surveyor at Lusaka, which is becoming a 
prominent city in South Africa. 


F. G. PAIN [Ret. L.] 

We regret to record the death on 16 March of Mr. Frederick 
George Pain. He was born in 1876 and received his training in 
the office of Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, and at King’s College 
Architectural School, where he obtained a Gold and a Bronze Medal. 

Mr. Pain was architectural assistant to the old London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railway under Mr. C. D. Collins from 1902 to 
1923 and from that date until his retirement in 1932 he was an 
assistant under Mr. J. R. Scott to the Southern Railway. 

Mr. Pain’s drawing of the arch at the new Victoria Station was 
hung at the Royal Academy in 1908. 


EDWARD STOCKWELL [LZ.] 

Mr. Edward Stockwell, whose death took place on 13 January, 
was born in 1874, and received his training in the office of the 
Hampshire County Council. He worked in Winchester from 1891 
until 1905, when he moved to Swindon and took Mr. Nicholls 
into partnership. In 1912 he was appointed assistant architect 
to the Kent Education Committee, with whom he worked for the 
remainder of his career. 
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Notes 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 1939 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 
have admitted the following candidates to the competition 
for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture 1939 :— 

C. F. Allan, King’s College, Newcastle; L. F. Baker, Uni- 
versity of London; H. C. Berneaud, Edinburgh College of Art ; 
F. Booth, Leeds School of Architecture; M. J. Brown, Edinburgh 
College of Art ; E. A. Cahill, University of Manchester; R. W. 
Cave [A.], University of London; R. Cowan, Edinburgh 
College of Art; N. Foley, Polytechnic, Regent Street; C. C. 
Giffard, B.A., University of London; D. E. Lang, Edinburgh 
College of Art; M. Pattrick, Architectural Association ; D. Prys 
Thomas, B.Arch., University of Liverpool; D. G. Thornley, 
University of Manchester. 


THE TITE PRIZE PRELIMINARY COMPETITION 

In the United Kingdom 227 competitors took part in the 
Preliminary Competition for the Tite Prize. 

The following have been selected to take part in the Final 
Competition :— 

Miss Betty C. Benson (Sheffield University). 

Mr. Donald F. Bussey (Birmingham School). 

Mr. Alec Daykin (Sheffield University). 

Mr. Thomas D. Gedrych (Welsh School). 

Mr. G. B. Griffiths (Birmingham School). 

Mr. R. H. Harvey (Birmingham School). 

Mr. William Hood (King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne). 

Mr. John M. M. Jenkinson (Sheffield University). 

Mr. Victor Knight (The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London). 

Mr. T. L. Marsden (Victoria University, Manchester). 

Mr. J. E. Murray (Glasgow School). 

Mr. J. R. Oates (Sheffield University). 

Mr. B. D. Palmer (Birmingham School). 

Mr. Andrew Renton (Edinburgh College of Art). 

Mr. William Smith (King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne). 

Mr. Harold C. Thomas (The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London), 

Mr. John Wilkinson (Manchester Municipal School of Art). 


ANGLO-SWEDISH SOCIETY 
16-31 AuGusT 

The Anglo-Swedish Society has arranged a holiday course 
from 16 to 31 August in Sweden. 

The programme combines studies of Swedish architecture, 
arts and homecrafts, modern Swedish painting, housing 
schemes and decorative art, with demonstrations and lectures 
by prominent scholars. 

It includes a visit of eight days in Stockholm, when visits 
will be made to Skansen, the open-air museum, the steel and 
concrete bridges of the port of Stockholm, the Swedish 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Carl Milles’ house, H.R.H. Prince 
Eugén’s collection of Swedish painting, the Slussen lock and 
elevator, the Saltsj6kvarn flour mills, etc. 

Three days will then be spent in Rattvik, Dalecarlia, when 
there will be a chance of seeing Uppsala, and the last day will 
be spent in G6teborg, when the new concert house, theatre, 
etc., will be visited. 

Special arrangements can be made for individual members 
of the party to see any buildings in which they are particularly 
interested. 

The price of the tour is £18 18s. for non-members, including 
first-class steamer, third-class rail, excellent accommodation 


in Stockholm and R&ttvik. The stay can be extended for 
another two weeks at a small charge. Particulars from 
Mrs. A. Fristedt-Smith, Secretary, Anglo-Swedish Society, 
10 Staple Inn, W.C.1. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS’ EXHIBITION 

An Exhibition of Gardens and Landscape, organised by 
the Institute of Landscape Architects, opens in the showrooms 
of Messrs. Gordon Russell, of Broadway, Worcestershire, 
on Saturday, 13 May. This is the nucleus of an exhibition 
of the work of the landscape architect which is being held 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
from 21 June to 1 July. 


NOVELTY EXHIBITION 

The Building Centre has organised a Novelty Exhibition 
which will be open from 2 May to 20 May. The purpose 
of the exhibition is to bring to the notice of the architectural 
profession and the building industry and those interested in 
building generally, equipment and decoration and lighting of 
buildings, etc., the products which have been placed on the 
market in recent times. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


3 APRIL 1939 
Examinations 
The Winter Examinations 1938 
The Board of Architectural Education reported the results as 
follows :— 


Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
Intermediate Examination . 219 88 131 
Final Examination os 204 131 73 


57 in Part I 
only and 1 in 
Part II only) 
Special Final Examination 60 31 29 
8 in Part I 
only and 1 in 
Part II only) 
Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice for Students of Recognised 
Schools of Architecture exempted 
from the Final Examination 17 13 4 
R.ILB.A. Examinations, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, November and 
December 1938 
The Board reported the results as follows : 


Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
Intermediate Examination 
(November 1938) .. : I I oO 
Special Final Examination 
(November and December 1938 I oO I 


British Architects’ Conference 1940 

On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference the 
Council accepted the invitation of the South-Eastern Society of 
Architects to hold the British Architects’ Conference in the area 
of the South-Eastern Society in 1940. 
The Civil Defence Bill 

The Council considered a memorandum from the Officers of 
the Air Raid Precautions Committee on the provisions of the Civil 
Defence Bill which has recently been introduced by the Government 
and authorised the carrying out of certain steps recommended by 
the Officers of the Committee. 
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Appointments 
RJI.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medals 
Liverpool Architectural Society: Appointment of R.I.B.A. Repre- 
sentative on Fury 
Mr. W. A. Johnson [F.], President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects : 
Representative on Fury 
Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [F.]. 
Modern Roads Movement 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson [F.]. 
Special Committee on Refugees 
Mr. R. L. Townsend [A.] to represent the A.A.S.T.A. 
Junior Members’ Committee 
Mr. R. L. Davies [Student] and Mr. E. C. Scherrer [A.] 
in place of Mr. D. R. Harper [A.] and Mr. F. L. Sturrock 
[A.], who have resigned from the Committee as they have 
left to take up posts in South Africa. 

Sub-Committee on Architectural Education of the Junior Members’ 

Committee 
Mr. R. L. Davies [Student] and Mr. R.-F. Jordan [F.]. 

Slum Clearance, Replanning of Blighted Areas and Housing Standards 
Sub-Committee of the Town Planning, Housing and Slum Clearance 
Committee 

Mr. S. C. Ramsey [F.]. 

Preservation of Historic or Architecturally Interesting Buildings, Villages, 
etc., Sub-Committee of the Town Planning, Housing and Slum 
Clearance Committee 

Miss J. M. Albery [4.]. 


Appointment of R.I.B.A. 


INSTITUTE 
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The Fellowship 
The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following architects 
to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 

Charter of 1925 :— 
Mr. W. H. Cowlishaw. 


Membership 
The following members were elected :-— 
As Fellows 57 As Associates 33 


Mr. H. A. N. Medd. 


As Licentiates 16 
Election 8 May 1939 

Applications for membership were approved as follows : 
As Fellows 36. As Associates 17. As Licentiates 8 
Election 17 July 1939 

Applications for membership from overseas candidates were 
approved as follows :— 


As Associates 7 applications 


Reinstatements 


The following ex-members were reinstated :— 
As Associates : Robert Edwin Hastewell. Leslie Ham‘lton Kearne. 
Resignation 

The following resignation was accepted with regret :— 

Henry Ralph Crabb [Fellow]. 

Transfer to the Retired Members’ Class 

The following members were transferred to the Retired 
Members’ Class :— 
As Retired Fellows : 

Pearson. 


Thomas William Moore. Ernest Walter 
Ernest James Pomeroy. John Lewis Redfern. 


Allied Societies’ Activities and School Notes 


During the past few weeks several Allied Societies have held 
their annual general meetings. In Exeter on 1 April, the Devon 
and Cornwall Society, Mr. R. F. Wheatly [F.] was elected 
President, and Mr. J. C. C. Bruce [F.], the retiring President, 
gave his valedictory address and presented the annual report. 
In his address Mr. Bruce referred to the Society’s affairs and to the 
duties of architects in national service ; he also referred particularly 
to the work of advisory panels and the formation of a joint con- 
sultative board of Exeter builders and architects. 


The Northants, Beds and Hunts A.A. held their annual 
general meeting in Northampton on 21 April, when Mr. Basil 
C. Deacon [F.], the retiring President, presented the report. Mr. 
H. F. Traylen [F.], F.S.A., was elected President for the coming 
year. It was reported that the Association was in a satisfactory 
financial position and donations of seven and a-half guineas to the 
A.B.S. and five guineas to the R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarship 
Fund and two guineas to the C.P.R.E. were agreed. 


The Croydon District Chapter of the S.E. Society held 
their annual general meeting on 18 April, when Mr. J. L. Dorman 
[F.], President of the Society, welcomed members and gave a 
lecture on Architectural Tendencies of the Present Day. Mr. C. 
Chart [Z.], chairman of the Chapter, presiding. 


The annual report of the Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, 
Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society was presented at a 
recent meeting. Mr. R. D. Robson was elected chairman. The 
Society membership has grown by 13 and is now 76. Another big 
event of this Society was the annual dinner of the whole Society, which 
was held in Cambridge on Friday, 14 April, with the President, 
Mr. S. E. Urwin, in the chair. The speakers, in addition to Mr. 
Urwin, were Mr. A. H. Moberly [F.], R.1I.B.A. Vice-President, 
the Dean of Ely, the Mayors of Colchester and Cambridge, and the 
Master of Caius College. The dinner was well attended and in 


every way was a most successful affair ; it was held in the Hall of 


Caius. 


The Burnley District Society of Architects held a special 
meeting on Thursday, 20 April, when they were honoured by a 
visit from Mr. W. A. Johnson [F.] and Mr. F. L. Halliday [4.], 
the President and Hon. Secretary respectively of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. 

Mr. Johnson, as President, is making a tour of the Allied Societies, 
and the visit referred to was the first in his presidential tour. 

There was an exceptionally good attendance, over 75 per cent. 
of the members being present. Their President, Alderman R. S. 
Pilling [Z.], being unable to attend owing to illness, Councillor 
Samuel Taylor [F.] was in the chair and gave a welcome to Mr. 


Johnson and Mr. Halliday. 


Mr. Johnson and Mr. Halliday both addressed the meeting, 
speaking at some length regarding matters which affected the 
profession. 

The thanks of the members for the visit were suitably expressed 
by Alderman George Parkinson [L.] and Mr. R. Jacques [A.]. 


The annual general meeting of the West Essex Chapter of 
the Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects, at which Mr. Harold Mileson [A.] was elected 
chairman for the coming year, was held on Tuesday, 28 March. 
It was followed by a most interesting paper read by Mr. W. E. 
Watson [F.] on ‘‘ Court Procedure as it Affects the Architect.” 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF ART 

The first premiums in the two prizes offered by the Northern 
Architectural Students’ Association in connection with their recent 
Congress at Hull have been awarded to students of the Leeds 
School of Architecture. Mr. C. N. Hardman was awarded the 
first prize for a design for a Youth Hostel offered by the Timber 
Development Association, and Messrs. Horrocks & Wilson were 
jointly awarded the first prize for a design for a Fun Fair Building 
offered by Messrs. G. & T. Earle. The second prize in connection 
with the latter competition was awarded to Mr. C. Featherstone, 
who is also a student of the Leeds School of Architecture. 
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Probationers 


The following were enrolled as Probationers of the Royal Institute 
during the month of March 1939 :—Adams, Ralph Whatmoor, 
Leeds. Aitken, Allan, Aberdeen. Anderton, Peter Douglas, Hull. 
Angus, Alexander Valentine, Beckenham. Baker, Hugh Wesley, 
Southampton. Barker, George Cyril, Wigan. Beale, Stanley William, 
Burton-on-Trent. Bettridge, Lewis Gerald, Southampton. Blanchard, 
Melville, Sunderland. Brooksbank, John Nichols, Blackpool. Brown, 


James, St. Helens, Lancs. Brown, John Parker, Keighley. Buchanan, 


Alexander Murdoch, Troon. Buck, Harold Derek Rogers, London. 
Burnett, Alexander Harvey, Beckenham. Butler, Eleanor Grace, 
Dublin. Canavan, Stanley James, Liverpool. Castiglione, Alfonso 
Roger, London. Cathels, David, Edinburgh. Chapman, Laurence 
Russell, Oxford. Cheverton, David, Harrow. Clarke, Peter ‘Trevor, 
Sutton Coldfield. Clarke, William Alfred, Charlton. Cowan, Thomas, 
Glasgow. Cowling, Edward Arthur Challoner, Shrewsbury. Curry, 
George Edgar, Stockton-on-Tees. Dand, James Brignell, Hexham-on- 
Tyne. Davidson, Roy Leverton Sidney, Southall. Devenport, 
Francis Daniel, Coventry. Dillingham, Jack, Leeds. Dixon, Thomas, 
Chelmsford. Dixon, William Murray, London. Fenwick, Hubert Walter 
Wandesford, London. Fletcher, David Jasper, Trentham, Staffs. Free- 
man, Albert Joseph, London. Gadd, William, London, Garrett, Rodney 
Colston, Hove. Gealy, Howard, Cardiff. Glover, Alfred John, London. 
Goddard, Walter, London. Goodwin, Albert Henry, Reading. Goom, 
Noel Joseph, Nelson. Gradel, Jack, Margate. Gray, Percy, Seven 
Kings. Greet, Dennis, Middlesbrough. Grose, William Peter Jackson, 
Exeter, Haley, Edward Anthony, Fareham. Hewson, John McColvin, 
Middlesbrough. Hill, John Brian Rayson, Shrewsbury. Hill, Richard 
Towning, Draycott, Som. Hiner, John Peter, Chelmsford. Hodges, 
Graham Charles, London. Holdsworth, Eric, Mansfield. Houston, 
Trevor Anthony, Belfast. Hunter, Alexander, Dunfermline. 
Hurley, Leslie Arthur, Bournemouth. Jacobs, Philip, Middlesbrough. 


Jaggard, William Thorrold, New Zealand. James, John Norman, 


Nr. Bridgend. Johns, Trevor Parker, Neath. Judges, Alfred Charles, 
Beaconsfield. Kerruish, James Hampson, Nr. Wigan. King, Douglas 


Gregory, Bournemouth. King, William Angus, Twickenham. Krishna- 
sawmy, Panchapakesa, Madras. Law, Thomas, Edinburgh. Little, 
Charles Martin, York. Lumsden, John Laurie, North Berwick. 
McDermott, Hubert Joseph, Malta. MacMahon, Colm John, 
Dublin. Marriott, Richard, Eastwood, Notts. Marshall, Francis 
Reay, Cheltenham. Merritt, Dennis Frederick, London. Moloobhoy, 
Sheriff Ahmed, London. Moore, Ernest Roy, Luton. Morgan, 
George Henry, London. Morris, Ivan Ernest, London. 
Morton, Vincent, London. Muriel, Wyndham Lancelot, Bradfield. 
Murrin, Kenneth George, Newton Abbot. Myers, Eric Abel, Up- 
minster. Nicholas, Eric, Penrith. Nicholas, Sydney Eric, London. 
Nilgiria, Jamshed Cowasjee, Colombo. Nivison, Stuart, Neath. 
Nixon, John Wilson, Sheffield. Palmer, Peter Edward, Leicester. 
Peirce, Dennis George Frank, Worthing. Pointon-Taylor, Peter 
Gilford, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Pratt, Robert, Winchester. Rayner, 
Leslie Michael, London. Rees, Philip Dillwyn, Winchester. 
Roberts, Owen Nedwill, Liverpool. Rogers, John Michael, Birming- 
ham. Rose, Sidney Robert Guy, Southampton. Ross-Smith, Stanley 
Patrick, Edinburgh. Rourke, Maurice, Darlington. Rundell, Geoffrey 
Edmund, New Malden. Sanderson, Joseph, Blackpool. Sciville, Eric 
Dart, Torquay. Scott, Constance Brough, Milltimber, Aberdeenshire. 
Scott, James Victor Trousdell, Liverpool. Scott, William Ernest, 
London. Scrivens, Alan Broom, London. Sellers, Clifford 
Arthur, Nottingham. Shaw, Percy Alfred, London. Smith, Douglas 
Diver, Greenford. Smithies, Kenneth William, Liverpool. Stevenson, 
Michael Alan, Mansfield. Stewart, Harry, Accrington. ‘Trevenen, 
Henry Vicars, Heamoor, Cornwall. Walker, Denys Eric, Liverpool. 
Walker, Peter, Reading. Walters, Grismond Rhys, Llanelly. 
Watson, Alexander, Edinburgh. West, John Evelyn, London. 
Whalley, Maurice, Nr. Congleton. Whiffen, Robert Flury, London. 
White, Rupert Alfred, Southsea. White, Wilfred Godwin, 
Beccles. Wilde, Ian Temple, Folkestone. Wilkinson, Ian Leslie, 
Nottingham. Williams, Noel Maurice, Pwllheli. Winstanley, John 
Keith, Liverpool. Wood, Cyril Raymond, Belfast. 


Notices 


THE R.I.A.I. CENTENARY CELEBRATION AND 
ARCHITECTS CONFERENCE, DUBLIN 
21-24 JUNE 1939 
All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all members 
and students of the Allied and Associated Societies are cordially 
invited to attend the Annual Conference this year, which will 


be held in conjunction with the Centenary Celebration of 


the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. (See full 
particulars enclosed with this issue of the JOURNAL.) 

It will greatly facilitate the arrangements if members who 
propose attending will fill up the fly-sheet attached to the 
programme and return it to the Secretary R.I.B.A. (or to 
Mr. W. H. Cooke as explained in the programme) not later 
than 12 June. 


DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
“The Three Architects.” The R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society 
will present Mr. Hope Bagenal’s new play on Saturday, 
20 May, and Monday, 22 May, at 8.15 p.m. (postponed dates), 
at the R.I.B.A. Tickets, 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. reserved, and 
1s. 6d. unreserved, from the R.I.B.A., or from Miss Caldicott, 
c/o the Architectural Association, 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
SCOTLAND ANNUAL CONVENTION 1939 
The Annual Convention of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland will be held within the area of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association on Friday and Saturday, 
2 and 3 June 1939, at Peebles. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

By a resolution of the Council passed on 4 April 1938, 
on and after 1 January 1939 all candidates whose work is 
approved will be required to sit for the examination, which 
will be the design portion of the Special Final Examination, 
and no candidates will be exempted from the examination. 

NotEe.—The above resolution will not affect Licentiates 
of over 60 years of age applying under Section IV, Clause 
4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 17 July 1939 (overseas candi 
dates 23 October) they should send the necessary nomination 
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forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
13 May 1939. 
THE ELECTION OF THE R.I.B.A. COUNCIL 

Members are reminded of the resolution passed by the 
Council in April 1936 disapproving the canvassing for votes 
at R.I.B.A. Council elections. 

THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
AT GENERAL MEETINGS 


The procedure for the introduction and reception of 


new members at General Meetings is now as follows. New 
members will be asked to notify the Secretary beforehand 


of the date of the General Meeting at which they desire to - 


be introduced and a printed postcard will be sent to each 
newly elected member for this purpose. They will be asked 
to take their seats on arrival in a special row of seats reserved 
and marked for them. At the beginning of the meeting, on 
the invitation being given to present themselves for formal 
admission, each new member will be led up to the Chairman 
by one supporter, and the Chairman will formally admit 
him to membership. 

THE USE OF TITLES BY MEMBERS OF THE 

ROYAL INSTITUTE 

In view of the passing of the Architects Registration Act 
1938, members whose names are on the Statutory Register 
are advised to make use simply of the title ‘‘ Chartered 
Architect” after the R.I.B.A. affix. The description 
** Registered Architect ” is no longer necessary. 

Members who are qualified for registration and have not 
already done so are reminded of the importance of applying 
for such registration without delay. Full particulars will 
be sent on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Under the provisions of Byelaw 21 the following have ceased 
to be members of the Royal Institute : 
As Associates 
Morton Earle Herman 
Charles Vincent Howard 


As Licentiate 
William Hull-Brown 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions 
modifications o ithe R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND: NEW CATHEDRAL 


The General Trust Board of the Diocese of Auckland 
invite members of the New Zealand Institute of Architects 
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resident in New Zealand or overseas to submit in competition 
designs for a new Cathedral. 

Assessor: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £1,000, £400, £200 and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 15 November 1939. 

Last day for questions: 31 May 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to (a) The General Trust Board, P.O. Box 652, Auckland, 
New Zealand, or (b) The Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 


BLACKPOOL : FYLDE WATER BOARD NEW OFFICES 

The Fylde Water Board invite architects practising in and 
having a professional address in the county of Lancashire to 
submit in competition designs for new Offices to be erected 
on a site in Park Road, Blackpool. 

Assessor: Professor A. C. Dickie [A.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 31 May 1939. 

Last day for questions: 25 March 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Fylde Water Board, Sefton Street, Blackpool, 
Lancs. Deposit £1 1s. 


CONSETT, CO. DURHAM: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Consett Urban District Council invite Chartered 
and/or Registered Architects of British nationality to submit 
in competition designs for new Council Offices to be erected 
on a site in Market Square. 

Assessor: Mr. R. Norman MacKellar [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, £100 and £75. 

Last day for submitting designs : 15 June 1939. 

Last day for questions : 4 March 1939. 


EDINBURGH : NEW EXHIBITION HALL 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh invite architects in association with consulting 
engineers, both resident in Great Britain, to submit in 
competition designs for an Exhibition Hall, to be erected 
on the site of the present Waverley Market, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Assessor : Mr. Thomas S. Tait [F.]. 

Premiums : 500 guineas, 300 guineas and 200 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 31 August 1939. 

Last day for questions : 15 February 1939. 


EDINBURGH : NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL 

The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh invite architects resident or practising in Edin- 
burgh to submit in competition designs for a new Primary 
School to be erected on a site at Tanfield. 

Assessor : Mr. J. D. Cairns [F.]. 

Premiums : 100 guineas and 50 guineas. 

Last day for submitting designs : 23 May 1939. 

Last day for questions : 18 March 1939. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh, 1. 
Deposit: £1 Is. 


HUTTON, NEAR PRESTON, LANCS: NEW 
POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
The Lancashire Standing Joint Committee for Police and 
other purposes invite Chartered and/or Registered architects 
to submit in competition designs for a new General Police 
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Headquarters and Training School to be erected at Hutton, 
near Preston. 

Assessor : Sir Percy Worthington, Litt.D., F.S.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £400 and £300. 

The last day for submitting designs has been 
extended to 1 August 1939. 

Last day for questions : 28 January 1939. 


LAGOS, NIGERIA : NEW SUPREME COURT HOUSE 

The Government of Nigeria invite architects of British 
nationality and resident in Great Britain and Africa who are 
members of the R.I.B.A. or of its Allied Societies to submit 
in competition designs for new Supreme Courts in Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Assessor: Mr. A. F. B. Anderson [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for submitting designs : 30 June 1939. 

Last day for questions : 14 February 1939 


MARGATE : NEW CIVIC CENTRE 

The Corporation of the Borough of Margate invite architects 
of British nationality who are members of the R.I.B.A. or its 
Allied Societies to submit in competition: designs for a new 
Civic Centre to be erected on a site overlooking Hartsdown 
Park, Margate. 

Assessor : Mr. A. F. B. Anderson [F.]. 

Premiums : £500, £300 and £200. 

Last day for submitting designs : 31 August 1939. 

Last day for questions : 31 March, 1939. 


COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR A CAMP 

The Building Centre is organising a competition for a 
Design for a Camp. A first prize of £200 is offered with a 
further sum of £100 to be awarded at the discretion of the 
Assessors. 

The last day for submitting designs is 16 May 1939. 

Particulars of the competition and site plan may be obtained 
on application to Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Building Centre, 158 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Price 2s. 6d. 


COMPETITION FOR LAMP, TRAM AND TROLLEY- 
BUS STANDARDS 

In collaboration with the Cement and Concrete Association 
the Planning Committee of the Merseyside Civic Society is 
organising a competition for designs for Lamp, Tram and 
Trolley-bus Standards in reinforced concrete. 

The competition is open to residents in Lancashire, Cheshire 
and North Wales. Conditions may be obtained on application 
to Mr. John O. Nelson, Hon. Secretary, Planning Committee, 
Merseyside Civic Society, 22 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2. 

The last day for submitting designs is 31 May 1939. 


FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 

Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 
conditions for which are not yet available, are as follows :— 

BRIGHOUSE: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Assessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 

EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 
Assessor: Mr. E. Berry Webber [4A.]. 

GOSPORT: NEW SENIOR BOYS’ SCHOOL 
Assessor: Mr. Julian R. Leathart [F.]. 
HARROW : NEW INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL 
Assessor: Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.]. 
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OLDHAM: ELECTRICITY OFFICES AND 

DEPARTMENTAL BUILDINGS 
Professor R. A. Cordingley [F.]. 
WREXHAM: NEW TOWN HALL 
Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 


MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that a 
column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the adver- 
tisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No charge 
is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members who are 
definitely unemployed. 


Assessor : 


Assessor : 


PRACTICE FOR SALE 
ARCHITECTS’ practice in Sunderland for sale—Reply Box 
2249, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION TO LET 

lo Let, large Studio overlooking Soho Square, 38 ft. 21 ft., 
north, south and top light ; usual offices ; use of reception room 
and telephone can be arranged.—Apply Box 2549, c/o Secretary 
R.LB.A. 

Puree large light rooms, third floor, overlooking Hanover Square. 

Apply Box 3539, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

GrounD floor front room in architect’s private house, 16 ft. by 
13 ft., very large windows, service lift. Terms, inclusive of breakfast 
and service, £2 2s. per week ; 5 minutes Holland Park tube station. 


Apply 57 Lansdowne Road, W.11. 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


AssOcIATE requires, in June this year, small room in another 
architect’s office, London. Moderate rent.—Apply Box 4539, 
c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


MINUTES XII 


SESSION 1938-1939 
At the Tenth General Meeting of the Session 1938-1939, held 
on Monday, 24 April 1939, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
President, in the chair. 
The meeting was attended by about 350 members and guests. 


The Minutes of the Ninth General Meeting held on Monday, 
3 April 1939, having been published in the JoURNAL, were taken 
as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 


The Acting Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 


Alphonse Defrasse, elected Hon. Corresponding Member 1926. 
Oliver Percy Bernard, O.B.E., M.C., elected Licentiate 1930, 
Fellow 1939. 

Mr. Bernard was for some years a member of the 
Science Committee and represented the R.I.B.A. on 
several committees of the British Standards Institution 
and the Paint Application Panel of the Research Asso- 
ciation of British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manu- 
facturers. 

Ernest Edward Moodey, elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 1925. 

Fred Kempster, elected Fellow 1926, transferred to Retired 
Fellowship 1934. 

George Arthur Farrar, elected Associate 1906. 

John Thomas Penfold, elected Associate 1909. 

Ernest Charles Shearman, elected Associate 1892. 

John England Jefferson, elected Associate 1891, transferred to 
Retired Associateship 1932 
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Charles Thomas Morris Evans, transferred to Licentiateship 
1925. 
William John Wadman, transferred to Licentiateship 1925, 
Retired Licentiateship 1935. 
And it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their loss be 
entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and con- 
dolence be conveyed to their relatives. 
The following members attending for the first time since their 
election were formally admitted by the President : 
Fellows 
James Carrick B. H. Jackson 
IF. W. Charity William D. Key 
A. M. Chitty R. Lutyens 
G. Flint Clarkson J. R. Mewton 
H. Lewis Curtis O. D. Pearce 
J. G. Davies Alan F. G. Stanham 
W. R. H. Gardner Col. Hugh G. Stanham 
A. W. Harwood R. C. White-Cooper 
Associates 
Miss M. D. Hancock 
James H. A. Baker H. John Hitch 
R. P. R. Brocklebank John F. Learner 
Raymond S. Brooks E. D. Jefferiss Mathews 
Robert J. Cranna H. J. Muir 
James W. Creasy G. G. Pace 
R. V. Davis J. N. H. Platts 
Norman F. Davison I’. Potter 
W. H. Evans Herbert J. Powell 
Sidney H. Fisk P. Priestley 
Cyril H. Fitch George W. Rhodes 
H. L. Ford Eric L. G. Ross 
\sher B. Gavronsky Geoffrey J. S. Smith 
David Grubbe R. V. Ward 
John L. Halliday George Watt 
J. Greenwood Halstead Douglas A. S. Webster 
Licentiates 
John Macgregor T. E. Owen 
J. de F. Maunder Ernest C. Thomson 
Professor A. E. Richardson, A.R.A., F.S.A. [F.], having read a 
Paper on “ Railway Stations,’ a discussion ensued, and on the 
motion of Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., F.S.A. [Hon. <A.], 
Chairman, Southern Railway, seconded by Sir Leonard Browett, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Professor Richardson by acclamation 
and was briefly responded to. 
rhe proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 


i. LL. Ansell 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ACTS 


Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus of 
the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 113 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


The Society deals with questions of insurability for the National 
Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under which, in general, 
those employed at remuneration not exceeding £250 per annum 
are compulsorily insurable. 


THE 


In addition to the usual sickness, disablement and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental or 
optical treatment (including provision of spectacles). 


No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health and 
Pensions Insurance contribution. 


The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of Manage- 
ment, and insured Assistants joining the Society can rely on prompt 
and sympathetic settlement of claims. 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society 


66 PorTLAND Piace, W.1 
FouNDED 1850 


The object of the Society is to afford assistance to archi- 
tects, architects’ assistants, and their widows and children 
by means of grants and pensions. 


Subscriptions and donations of any amount are urgently 


needed. An annual subscriber of £1 1s. is entitled to recom- 
mend annually two applicants for relief. 


A.B.S. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Tue Arcuirects’ SpectaL Motor Car 
LLoyn’s 


INSURANCE AT 


In conjunction with a firm of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society’s Insurance Committee have devised 
a Special Motor Car Policy for Architects. This policy and the 
special advantages to be gained from it are available only to members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 


Special features include : 


1. Agreed values. In the event of a total destruction or loss, 
insured value is agreed as the replacement value. 

2. A cumulative no-claim bonus from 15 per cent., rising to 
334 per cent. in the fourth year. 

3. No extra premium for business use of car by the insured in 
person. 

4. Free manslaughter indemnity up to £250. 


5. Free cover for loss of luggage, rugs, etc., up to £20. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR FULL COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES ARE 
Given Betow. OTHER RATES QuOTED ON APPLICATION 
Premium 
Ss. 
7 h.p. Austin, valued at £100 10 15 
9 h.p. Standard, valued at £100 II 10 
11 h.p. Morris, valued at £150 x a 2 5 
20 h.p. Hillman, valued at £300 « 36 5 
(The rates shown do not apply to cars garaged in London and 
Glasgow and Lancashire manufacturing towns; rates for these 
areas will be quoted on application.) 
All enquiries with regard to the Special Motor Car Policy for 
Architects should be sent to the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
ment, 66 Portland Place, W.1. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions 
of Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
and crossed. 


Members wishing to contribute notices or correspondence must 


send them addressed to the Editor not later than the Tuesday prior 
to the date of publication. 


Back numbers of the JouRNAL can be obtained at the price of 
1s. gd., including postage throughout the world. For orders of 
more than six copies discounts are given. Orders must be prepaid. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
PUBLICATION. — 1939. — 22 May; 
14 August; 18 September; 16 October. 


DATES OF 


12, 26 June; 
17 July ; 
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